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The Polish-Bolshevik Cavalry 
Campaigns of 1920 


BY 


Major ELBERT E. FARMAN, Jr., Cavalry * 


(Military Attache to Poland) 


THE CONDITIONS in the Polish-Bolshevik campaigns resemble more nearly 
those we are likely to meet with in future operations than anything seen in 
France. The great distances, lack of roads, insufficiency of railroads, and slight 
density of troops approximate somewhat to the conditions which might be met 
with in an American theater of war. These campaigns, therefore, present few 
points of resemblance with the warfare of the Western Front. They resemble 
the World War in the enormous length of front, but differ from it in the density 
of the line. They differ from wars of the past in that the weapons used were 
those developed by the World War and also in the fact that even in the theaters 
of principal operations the troops were deployed on a wide front. Cavalry 
played an important réle. Twice, at least, it played a decisive one. It had a 
great, perhaps decisive, influence on the entire campaign. 

The terrain and climate are admirably suited to cavalry operations. East 
of the Bug, on the whole front of over a thousand kilometers, there are only two 
macadamized roads. Both of these roads run perpendicularly to the front—one 
through Rovno to Kiev, the other from Brest-Litovsk to Bobrusk. The other 
roads are unsurfaced and vary according to the nature of the soil. In places 
they run through deep sand that is unpassable at all seasons for motor vehicles. 
In other places, in dry weather, the roads are usually practicable; but the many 
streams, some very wide, with marshy banks, are serious obstacles for motor 





*The writer desires to acknowledge the assistance of Colonel Loir, Chief of the 
Cavalry Section of the French Military Mission to Poland, and of several of his officers in 
the preparation of this account. 
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vehicles. The bridges are of wood, too light for heavy trucks. Most of them 
had been burned many times during the past six years and replaced by tem- 
porary bridges or not at all. Several times during the operations slight rains 
immobilized all motor transport for days. 

The country is generally flat or slightly rolling, except in the extreme south. 
There are many forests. In the south, before the war, the country was well 
cultivated. Now there are everywhere large waste stretches. The population 
east of the Bug is sparse, except in the southern sector. The peasantry live usu- 
ally in villages. The buildings are of logs, with thatched roofs. There are few 
isolated farms. In the center of the towns there are brick buildings with thick 
walls, clustered about a solidly built church. These towns formed strong points 
and were continually used as such. The railway facilities are poor. These were 
rendered worse by the destruction of many large bridges which required months 
to rebuild, the inadequacy of railway material, and the use of different gauges. 

The population varies greatly in character. Everywhere east of the Bug, 
clear to the Dnieper, the town population is partly Polish. Poles are scattered 
in patches among the country population. The great landowners are mostly 
Polish. They had left the country during the first Bolshevik occupation, 1918- 
1919. Their administrators, head farmers, house servants, and other depend- 
ents, who were generally Poles, had, however, remained. In the southeast the 
majority of the peasantry is Ukrainian, and the state of civilization is about that 
of the French peasantry before the Revolution. They are, however, much more 
warlike and willing to fight. In the north the peasantry is White Russian, 
with an admixture of many Poles, and in the extreme north some Lithuanians. 
The White Russian peasantry is very apathetic. In all towns a great part of the 
population is Jewish. 

The Poles, wherever found or of whatever social condition, are intensely 
patriotic. Their devotion could be relied upon, and their knowledge of local 
conditions was of great value to the Polish armies. The attitude of the peas- 
antry, except the Poles, may in general be characterized by saying that they 
were tired of war and were unfriendly to whichever army was in occupation. 
The Jews were at first very unfriendly to the Poles, and many of the younger 
ones were Bolsheviks. After the experience of a few weeks of Bolshevik occu- 
pation they became much more amicable to the Poles. 

During the preliminary peace negotiations with the Bolsheviks the Polish 
High Command prepared a big stroke, to be launched in the event these negotia- 
tions failed. With the breaking off of these negotiations the preparations were 
rapidly completed. Heretofore the operations against the Bolsheviks had been 
conducted on a comparatively small scale, and consisted of a series of local 
actions which resulted in pushing the Bolshevik lines eastward. This time, 
profiting by the political situation in the Ukraine, a large-scale operation was 
planned with the intention of dealing a crushing blow. It was not merely 
planned to push back the Bolsheviks, but to cut off and eliminate as a fighting 
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force a large part of their southern army, by placing forces in their rear and 
across their main lines of retreat. The advance was made at the end of April 
and was completely successful. By the end of May the country south of the 
Pripet was cleared of Bolshevik forces and Kiev was captured. During this 
operation, which can be considered as the first phase of the 1920 campaign, the 
cavalry played a decisive part. 

The Polish morale was now high. Every man felt that he could beat half a 
dozen Bolsheviks. Polish losses had been insignificant. Then came Budenny. 
With daring and dash this astonishing leader threw his cavalry divisions against 
the Polish line, felt for its weak points, found them, and broke through. The 
Polish cavalry, greatly outnumbered, was neutralized, and the whole Polish 
force, almost without a fight, was thrown into confusion. It retreated, panic- 
stricken, from position to position, out of each of which in turn Budenny, by 
rapid movements, outflanked them. This second phase ended with the Poles 
in full rout westward and Rovno evacuated to the enemy. 

By these reverses the Polish High Command was impressed with the im- 
mediate necessity for additional cavalry units, and by the end of July there had 
been hurriedly got together a cavalry corps of two small divisions and a brigade. 
This force took the field against Budenny in the hope of capturing him and his 
whole force. They failed to accomplish this; but Budenny was beaten, the 
morale of the Poles was greatly improved, and the terror which the mere name 
of Budenny inspired disappeared. The field of active operations now shifted to 
the north, and a large part of the cavalry corps was transferred to the new front. 
Budenny did not follow, but advanced on Lemberg instead. Though there was 
little to oppose him, he advanced but slowly. About August 20 he was within 
25 miles of the city, with his patrols well to the northwest and southwest of it. 
He received orders to proceed northward and attack the northern flank of the 
Polish armies, which were moving northeastward into the Bolshevik rear. 
Though several times repeated, the order was not obeyed for several days, Bu- 
denny insisting upon continuing toward Lemberg. Apparently the prospect of 
looting the city appealed to him more strongly than the importance of saving 
the main Bolshevik armies from defeat. Finally Budenny moved, but too late. 
In a series of actions near Zamose, in early September, he displayed much 
energy, but was completely defeated and has since ceased to be a factor on the 
Polish front. 

North of the Pripet the Poles had only one weak cavalry brigade when the 
Bolshevik attack started, on July 4. The Bolsheviks had a corps of cavalry of 
two divisions, which during their whole advance marched on the right flank, 
along the Lithuanian and German borders. This corps was not handled with 
the ability shown by Budenny, or things might have gone worse for the Poles. 
In addition to this cavalry corps, a cavalry division appeared for a time. The 
cavalry corps, called the IIId, played an important part in the defeat of the 
Poles on July 4-6. It forced the front on the Polish left and reached their rear, 
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taking many prisoners and turning the Polish defeat into a rout. As a result, 
the Polish First Army was so badly beaten that it ceased to be a military force 
capable of resistance. The Fourth Polish Army, on the right of the First, was 
carried along in the retreat and soon became nearly as badly disorganized as 
the First. About July 27-28 the Poles evacuated Grodno. From then on, for 
a period of several days, there were no Polish troops between the Bobr and the 
German frontier. The Bolshevik cavalry advanced through this gap slowly, 
without energy. The menace of its presence, however, contributed to cause the 
continued Polish withdrawals. 

While the fate of the whole campaign hung upon the operations in the 
north, the Poles at the end of July were preparing for their counter-offensive 
against Budenny in the south. The reasons which influenced the Poles to 
divert forces for an operation of secondary importance at so critical a moment 
appear to have been both political—that is, the desire to hold east Galicia—and 
the fear of Budenny and the desire to eliminate him. This diversion came near 
costing the Poles dearly. 

In the north the lack of cavalry was keenly felt. To stop the Bolshevik 
advance along the German frontier, cavalry was needed. The Poles had 
organized a weak force of cavalry, which took part in the actions at Ostrolenka. 
It was very poorly handled. After the fall of Ostrolenka the Bolshevik cavalry 
displayed more energy. It crossed the Omuleto, occupied Chorzele, Prasnysz, 
Ciechanow, Mlawa, and continued to advance rapidly until on August 15 it 
crossed the Vistula at Wloclawek and, farther to the west, reached on the 17th 
and 18th the Drewenz River east of Thorn. 

The main offensive operation of the Poles started from the Wieprz on 
August 16 and advanced northeastward into the Bolshevik rear. This great 
success could not be fully exploited, due to lack of cavalry. Motor trucks and 
horse-drawn carts were used to hasten the forward movement of the tired in- 
fantry, but the burned bridges stopped the vehicles, and part of the Bolshevik 
army escaped. The plans for this operation included the organization of a 
large cavalry force in the north. The formation of a cavalry corps north of 
Modlin was begun. This force was designed to protect the Polish left and, later 
on in the operation, turn the Bolshevik right. The first brigade of this corps 
started operations south of Ciechanow about August 13. Several brigades and 
regiments arrived in time to participate in the operation and assisted in the 
Bolshevik defeat. Events moved too rapidly, however, for the cavalry corps to 
complete its concentration. With the defeat of the Bolsheviks some of the 
cavalry was sent to assist in the operations against Budenny near Zamosce. 
Orders for this move were issued too late and the cavalry did not arrive. 

The Polish High Command needed large forces of cavalry everywhere to 
carry out its strategic operations. Commanders at the front were continually 
calling for more cavalry to meet their local requirements. The numbers of the 
Polish cavalry were so far below these requirements that the cavalry was con- 
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tinually being moved. Orders for important cavalry movements, as a conse- 
quence, were frequently issued by general headquarters too late, and the best 
opportunities for the employment of cavalry were lost, permitting large forces 
of Bolsheviks to escape. 

The Poles now planned a general advance in the south. A cavalry corps of 
two divisions, each of three regiments, was organized near Vladimir-Volysk. 
The regiments were so small that the total combatant strength did not exceed 
3,500 sabers. This cavalry corps was to advance to Rovno and Dubno and cut 
off the Bolshevik retreat. The latter were already completely beaten and 
demoralized. The cavalry corps captured a large number of prisoners, but the 
Bolsheviks had begun their retreat before the Polish operations were ready, and 
a large part of the Bolshevik force escaped. Budenny withdrew without fighting. 

Meanwhile an independent cavalry brigade, starting from the region north 
of Stanislawow toward Kremenetz, cut off the retreat of a large force of Bolshe- 
viks and took many prisoners, guns, and material. The cavalry corps advanced 
to Novgrad. From here it carried out a well-executed raid to the railway junc- 
tion of Korosten, bringing back prisoners in excess of its own strength. There 
was only one Polish cavalry brigade in the north at the end of September. It 
was on the north flank, and by a rapid march reached the railway north of Lida, 
cutting off the retreat of the Bolsheviks in that direction. 

In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to present a brief 
history of the Polish-Bolshevik operations, particularly as related to the cavalry 
of the two armies, throughout the whole campaign of 1920. Details have pur- 
posely been omitted. The first two phases of this campaign, however, including 
the advance and initial successes of the Poles and their subsequent rout by 
Budenny, deserve a more particular review. Before undertaking a further nar- 
ration of events, this seems a proper point at which to remark upon the char- 
acter of the cavalry forces involved. 

The Poles had, at the beginning of the campaign, seven cavalry brigades. 
After the serious defeat by Budenny’s cavalry in June, the Poles hastily or- 
ganized new cavalry regiments and partly reorganized the old ones, creating in 
all thirty regiments. Each brigade consisted normally of three regiments and 
a group of artillery. Brigades often had two regiments, sometimes four. Two 
or three batteries constituted the artillery groups. Each regiment consisted of 
four “saber” squadrons, one machine-gun squadron, and one technical squad- 
ron. These squadrons had a prescribed strength of about 150 men. The 
machine-gun squadrons had eight guns. The technical squadron comprised 
headquarters orderlies, signalmen, ete. The squadrons usually had much less 
than 150 men. 

There were no permanent divisions. A division was formed by placing two 
or more brigades together under a division commander, who was given a staff, 
ete. There were practically no division troops; even the artillery belonged to 
the brigades. Corps were organized by placing similarly more than one division 
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under a corps commander. Staffs were unorganized and much too large. 
Auxiliary troops were lacking. 

The troops were indifferently trained. Each regimental commander em- 
ployed in his regiment the regulations he had previously used, Austrian or 
Russian, as the case might be. Lack of horses, food, clothing, and supplies 
prevented real training during the winter and early spring. The troopers car- 
ried the short carbine, saber, and lance. Officers and non-commissioned officers 
were armed with the pistol. There were no automatic rifles. The rifle was 
carried slung across the trooper’s back. The machine-guns, of 4. ferent models, 
were carried both on horseback and in carts. The terrain was flat or slightly 
rolling and almost everywhere practicable for small native wagons. The troops 
were generally well mounted. The small native horse, with a certain amount 
of good blood, predominated. In general, the height was well under 15.2, 
often 14.3, and occasionally less. These small horses are very hardy and have 
enough blood to gallop well. The Posnanians had large horses. They made a 
splendid appearance at first, but soon lost flesh. Some officers took their 
thoroughbreds with them. The care of the horses was good. This was not due 
to attention to this particular by the officers, but to the individual trooper, who 
was always foraging for his horse and at every opportunity fed him. Horses 
did not always receive enough water. Officers paid little attention to this and 
left it to the initiative of the individual trooper. The forage ration was in 
theory about the same as ours. In practice the horse got what his rider could 
rustle for him. 

Marches were poorly conducted. Most of the marching was done at a walk, 
which was often too slow. On the other hand, individuals and small groups 
were continually galloping without reason. The length of marches varied 
greatly. Sometimes 75 kilometers were made in 24 hours; 30 kilometers was, 
perhaps, the average length of march. The First Cavalry Division made on the 
average about 1,000 kilometers per month during June, July, and August, ex- 
clusive of patrols and distances covered by small units. Tactical consideration 
allowing, the march did not usually start until about 8 a.m. A long halt was 
made at noon, during which girths were loosened. The number of sore backs, 
considering the conditions, was not large. 

The officers did not concern themselves greatly with details, in the matter 
of caring for their men. In general, the men took care of themselves. Most 
units had rolling kitchens and received a hot meal from them each evening. 
In the morning they had coffee and bread. At noon they ate a piece of bread 
and occasionally some cold meat or sausage which they had left over from the 
night before. The issue of rations was largely supplemented by foraging. 

Discipline in its outward forrns was good. In reality there was none. 
Failure to obey orders, delay or slackness in their execution, was the rule, and 
more so in the higher grades. March discipline did not exist. Straggling and 
pillaging were the rule. In this respect the war was similar to that of the Mid- 
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dle Ages. The population suffered and was correspondingly hostile to all troops. 
The efforts made by the high authorities to protect the population met with no 
response from subordinate commanders, who openly admitted pillaging and 
stealing as the only means for the troops to live, since no regular supply system 
functioned. 

With respect to the tactics employed by the Polish cavalry, it may be said 
to be characterized by the mounted charge. On every occasion they wanted to 
charge, usually without reconnaissance and without proper utilization of the 
terrain. This tendency to charge often cost dearly, but on many occasions was 
remarkably successful. The charge was executed in extended order with the 
lance. Its effect was almost entirely moral, as the trooper had insufficient in- 
struction in the use of the lance. There were numerous instances of a charge at 
unbroken infantry and machine-guns over open terrain. So great was the 
moral effect of the charging cavalry that the enemy fled before them, abandon- 
ing excellent positions. There was practically no dismounted action. The 
men did not know how to use their carbines. There was much useless firing 
from horseback, occasionally with real moral results, but never with many 
casualties. There was no effort to utilize the terrain or to take cover. Large 
units stood in close order in exposed positions, when near by there was excellent 
cover. This resulted frequently in direct hits from artillery at short range, 
which resulted in great confusion and panic. 

At the commencement of Budenny’s operations the Polish disposition lacked 
depth. Almost the whole Polish Army was spread out in a long line of com- 
panies or platoons, each in a village, with little or no contact with each other 
and with few reserves. When attacked at any point, the line had little power of 
resistance. Once through this line, Budenny’s cavalry met with little opposi- 
tion, and immediately occupied themselves with the destruction of communica- 
tions. They then proceeded to carry out their mission by destroying a railroad 
center, massacring the population, and robbing. Later on, the Polish General 
Staff reorganized this system, disposing the units in the rear of the front and 
maintaining a very thin line of observation, thereby having sufficient troops dis- 
posed at intervals in readiness for a counter-attack. Directly the enemy had 
pierced the weak line of observation with his cavalry masses, the Polish units in 
rear, by maneuvering, would attack in the flank. This system gave excellent 
results. Insufficient cavalry usually prevented the Poles from pursuing their 
advantage. 

Ever since the exploits of General Denekin’s cavalry, the Bolsheviks have 
laid great stress on the employment of that arm. It was mainly through the 
instrumentality of large cavalry units formed by the Bolsheviks during the 
summer of 1919 that Denekin was later defeated. This success of the Bolshe- 
viks resulted in the strengthening of the cavalry, which contributed to the suc- 
cess of the operations ‘against the Poles during the summer. The Bolsheviks 
used extensively large mounted formations—Budenny’s cavalry army in the 
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south and the IIld cavalry corps in the northern sector of the Polish front. 
Budenny’s cavalry was largely responsible also for Wrangel’s defeat. 

Budenny is said to be a large man, of good appearance, about thirty-five 
years old. He has little education. He rarely rides horseback, but moves by 
carriage. He was a non-commissioned officer of cavalry in the old Russian 
Army. Officers who knew him then say that he did not appear particularly 
able. Whether or not he has real military ability is questioned. It is often said 
that his Chief of Operations, Zotoff, is the man who really forms the military 
plans. But Budenny is without doubt a man of great determination and 
strength of will. His Chief of Staff and a large part of the staff usually remain 
well in the rear. Zotoff is in charge of the advance section of the staff, which 
remains with Budenny. 

As in all Bolshevik units, there are commissaires attached to Budenny to 
watch him. No orders are valid without their approval. Most of the officers 
were in the old Russian Army. They were brought into the Bolshevik Army 
by different circumstances. A few joined because they are convinced Bolshe- 
viks; many because it is easier to be an officer in the Bolshevik Army than to 
make a living otherwise; others were conscripted. Some entered from pure 
love of adventure and plunder. 

The troops consist of Cossacks and non-Cossacks. The Cossacks serve the 
Soviet Government because it temporarily replaces the old Czar Government 
which they formerly served. They are, in general, anti-Bolshevik in sentiment. 
Whole units have deserted to the Poles. The non-Cossacks are mostly con- 
scripted peasants or those who have volunteered for the good food and plunder 
or for the love of adventure. In the army, there are a certain number of real 
Communists. 

Budenny’s force was named the First Cavalry Army. It consisted of the 
4th, 6th, 11th, and 14th Cavalry divisions. A division had two or three 
brigades, each of two regiments, and one battalion of artillery. The regiments 
had four squadrons of 70 to 100 combatants. Headquarters had a special guard 
of 500 picked men. Budenny’s force may have had 12,000 or more cavalry- 
men, in addition to the men in the trains and auxiliary forces. The armament 
was most varied. Most of the troopers carried a short carbine. Many of them 
carried the saber of curved, cutting model. None were armed with lances at 
the beginning, but later carried captured ones. Each squadron had two or 
three machine-guns. These were usually mounted on the back seat of a car- 
riage, a Victoria, or similar springed vehicle, from which they were fired to the 
rear. During the summer, when the grain crops of the Ukraine were very high, 
these machine-guns were able to fire over the top of the grain. Small-arms 
ammunition seemed to be supplied in plenty, and an enormous amount was 
expended, mostly in pure waste. The horses were only fair, being mostly small 
peasant horses. 

The artillery, consisting principally of three-inch guns, was drawn by oxen 
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when not in the presence of the enemy. The men were usually mounted. The 
guns were fairly well handled, but the shells rarely exploded. There was gen- 
erally a shortage of artillery ammunition. A number of armored cars were 
used early in the operations. These seem to have disappeared in the course of 
the campaign. Four armored trains were assigned to the Cavalry Army. They 
were of doubtful value, as the cavalry usually operated too far from the railway. 
Each cavalry division and army headquarters had a radio station. 

The Cavalry Army was moved from the Caucasus to the Polish front by 
marching. It required two months to make the march. The divisions marched 
separately, in general over the same road, following each other at distances of 
two days. The daily marches were from 30 to 35 kilometers. Every fourth 
day was normally a day of rest. There were also three rests of three days each 
during the entire march. There was no organized supply system and the troops 
lived by “requisition” (so called) and pillaging. 

Budenny invariably tried encircling movements in order to reach the rear 
of his opponent without fighting. If he ran into opposition, he did not persist, 
but tried elsewhere. A second or third failure did not discourage him. With 
great determination he kept on trying. Having four divisions at his disposal, 
he could feel the line at different points with part of his force, while the re- 
mainder was in the reserve, ready to exploit a success. The Poles, having re- 
pulsed him at many points, would congratulate themselves on their success, 
when Budenny, having found the unguarded point, would pass through and 
suddenly appear in the rear. Confusion and retreat resulted for the Poles, 
usually almost without a battle. In this method of handling cavalry, Budenny 
may be regarded as almost a model to be followed. 

Budenny’s favorite formation for attack seems to have been one in which 
the attacking unit was formed in successive lines of foragers, with intervals of 
about 10 paces, on an extensive front, giving the impression to those attacked 
that the whole terrain was filled with advancing cavalrymen. In the rear of 
these successive lines of foragers would be machine-guns drawn by one- or two- 
horse teams. These were only used after the cavalry had wheeled to one or both 
flanks. Budenny’s divisions usually operated at some distance from each other, 
with much independence of action. There is no instance of the whole force 
being engaged at one time under his immediate command, though each division 
appears to have been always well under his general direction. 

The individual use of arms was poor. The saber was rarely used, except to 
torture or kill the wounded. The method of handling machine-guns, while as 
a novelty it had a great advantage against the enemy whose morale was shaken, 
would have been useless against good troops. After the Polish morale had been 
restored, the large target offered by the enemy’s machine-guns frequently re- 
sulted in their elimination, either by direct fire of artillery, by hidden machine- 
guns, or often by a bold mounted charge. There were, however, numerous ex- 
amples of excellent and effective work of machine-guns, especially in covering 
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a withdrawal. The carbine was used but little dismounted. The Bolshevik 
cavalry usually fired from horseback—mostly in the air. While at times this 
had a great moral effect on retreating and demoralized troops, it did not pay 
for the expenditure of ammunition. The trooper was rarely dismounted to fire. 
There is no authentic example of a properly carried out dismounted action. 

When the enemy was met the foragers did not charge. They usually fired 
from horseback, remaining at a safe distance. If the enemy attacked or his fire 
was serious, the foragers withdrew behind the machine-guns. The mounted 
charge occurred very rarely and was never pushed home. On one typical oc- 
casion a large force, a division, emerged from a wood in a comparatively com- 
pact mass, vaguely resembling a line of platoon columns, and advanced at a 
slow gallop toward a much smaller force of Polish cavalry which was assembled 
in close order in the open. The Bolsheviks, yelling and firing in the air, 
stopped at some distance from the Poles. When the latter appeared about to 
charge, the whole mass of Bolsheviks turned and fled. 

On reconnaissance and the service of information in the field, Budenny’s 
cavalry was fairly good, especially his Cossacks. Their patrols covered the 
country well. They fully understood the principle that the duty of a patrol is 
to see and not to be seen; to reconnoiter and report, and not to fight. In the 
use of the terrain and the taking of shelter, the Bolshevik cavalry was excel- 
lent—in marked contrast to the Poles. Service of security hardly existed. 
Both sides relied on the other’s not attacking during certain hours of the day 
and night. Frequently troops were surprised in their billets. 

At the commencement of operations in April, 1920, the Bolshevik-Polish 
front in the southern sector was about as follows: From the Pripet River along 
the Slavechna River; thence across to Olevsk (80 kilometers west of the railroad 
junction of Korosten) ; thence south to and up the Slutch to near Lyubar; 
thence a line running generally south, passing about 10 kilometers west of Bar. 

The Polish general plan of operations was to have cavalry forces make long, 
rapid marches through the difficult country between the railways and main 
roads and reach important strategic points in the rear of the enemy. As the 
cavalry reached its objectives the Poles were to advance on the whole front from 
the Pripet to the Dniester. There were three main forces of Polish cavalry. The 
cavalry division, starting from near Novgrad Volinsk, was to pass south of 
Jitomir and reach the important railway junction of Kasjatin. A cavalry 
brigade (the third), starting from near the same place and advancing north 
of the Novgrad Volinsk-Kiev highway, was to place itself across this highway 
east of Jitonur. Another cavalry brigade, starting from near the Slavechna 
River north of Ovrutsh, was to reach the important railway bridges over the 
Teterev on the line from Korosten to Kiev. 

The cavalry division had been organized only a short time and had a 
mounted combatant strength of about 3,000 men, with 50 machine-guns and 16 
field guns. General Romer, who had previously been commanding an infantry 
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division, took command just before the operation. The division was concen- 
trated for the first time on the evening of April 24, in the region south of Nov- 
grad Volinsk. At 3 a.m. on the morning of the 25th the division left camp, 
crossed the Slutch River, and marched toward Trayanov. The combat trains 
alone accompanied the troops. The trail was poor and narrow, through forest 
and swamp, with many streams to cross. The troops could march only in 
columns of twos, and with the trains formed a column 15 kilometers long. The 
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division was preceded by a small advance guard about a kilometer in advance 
of the main body. Patrols covered the country thoroughly for 5 kilometers on 
each flank. The division commander and staff marched at the head of the 
main body. Ten-minute halts were made each hour. 

The first encounter was east of Prutovka, where two regiments of Bolshevik 
cavalry were met. They tried to hold the village. A half regiment was at once 
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sent to outflank them on the north and an equal force to outflank them on the 
south. These movements were rapidly executed mounted. The Bolshevik 
cavalry, fearing apparently to be cut off, retired eastward toward Jitomir. They 
were followed for a distance by a few squadrons. The column reached Rudnia 
at 2.30 p. m., having covered 52 kilometers. The first long rest was made here 
and the horses were fed. At 4.30 the march was continued to a point south- 
west of Trayanovy, a distance of 24 kilometers. A regiment of Bolshevik cavalry 
was encountered here, which retired toward Kodnia. The division halted at 
11 p. m., after a march of 76 kilometers. 

On the morning of the 26th the march was resumed at 4a.m. At 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon, after a march of 66 kilometers, the division halted. As the 
rear guard and carts were crossing the railway, a Bolshevik armored train 
came up and opened fire with machine-guns and artillery. The Polish artillery 
opened upon the train, which withdrew. The Poles had two killed and seven 
wounded, with casualties among the horses. The railway was cut in two places 
by explosives. The march was resumed at 3 p. m., over bad trails, toward the 
south, to Kasjatin, which was reached at 7 o’clock in the evening. Kasjatin 
Junction had been reconnoitered and patrols had cut the railways in all direc- 
tions. As Kasjatin was occupied by the enemy, the division prepared at once 
to attack. Four regiments were designated to make an attack, with two bat- 
teries of artillery. The other two regiments and one battery were held in 
reserve. 

The Bolshevik forces consisted of five train-loads of troops on their way to 
Berditchev, together with some garrison troops, in all several thousand. There 
were two armored trains and artillery at the freight station. The large railway 
vards and stations were filled with trains. The Poles entered the town mounted, 
in two columns. The few Bolsheviks, surprised, offered very little resistance, 
and the Poles continued rapidly to the railway station. The attack there began 
at 8 p.m. and the fighting continued until 6 o’clock on the morning of the 
27th. The Bolsheviks fought well, placing machine-guns on the tops of the 
railroad cars and in the windows of buildings. The many trains in the station 
and the buildings around made the attack difficult. The Bolsheviks had three 
hundred killed and many wounded. Many prisoners and much material were 
taken. A train containing Bolshevik commissaires trving to escape to Kiev 
derailed at the place where the Polish patrol had cut the track. The next 
morning a Polish regiment was sent back toward Bialopol to intercept Bolshevik 
detachments. 

On the morning of the 25th the Poles launched their general attack from 
the Dniester almost to the Pripet. This advanced satisfactorily. The news of 
the presence of the Polish cavalry in the rear of the enemy line caused a general 
retreat, which soon turned into a rout. On the 27th and 28th the cavalry divis- 
ion attacked the 44th Bolshevik division, retiring from the west, and took 3,000 
prisoners, 27 field guns and 80 machine-guns. The regiment which was sent 
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back to Bialopol similarly took 2,000 prisoners from Bolshevik units retiring 
from Berditchev. Near Machnovka a brigade of the cavalry division took large 
numbers of prisoners. In all, the cavalry division, with a combatant strength 
of 3,000 men and 16 guns took over 8,500 prisoners. Its losses were very small, 
amounting to 8 officers and 15 men killed and 70 seriously wounded. 

The division remained in the vicinity of Kasjatin for several days, awaiting 
the general advance of the whole line. On May 2 it resumed the advance at 4 
a.m. through Rushin. Only enemy patrols were encountered. One squadron 
took Skvira the same night. On May 3 the division reached Bielatserkov, and 
the same day one regiment continued to Pakitno, which was reached at 8 p. m. 
Patrols that same night continued 10 kilometers to the west and south. Ta- 
rashteha and Kagarlik were occupied by squadrons the next day. 

The third cavalry brigade, less one regiment which was attached to a 
neighboring infantry division, was concentrated April 24, south of Novgrad 
Volinsk. On this day the brigade marched 40 kilometers toward the northeast, 
to Fedorovka. The next day the march was resumed at 5 a.m. and 90 kilo- 
meters were made. The first Bolsheviks were met west of Pulin, and from there 
on small skirmishes took place continually. At one place the Bolsheviks made 
astand. It was broken by a mounted charge of several squadrons against rifle 
and machine-gun fire. The losses of the Poles were slight in men, though 
fairly heavy among the horses. The Poles continued on to Korostishev. There 
they met a force of about 400 Bolshevik infantry, 50 cavalry, and 4 guns. The 
Poles had only 6 squadrons, numbering about 360 combatants, the remainder 
of the forces being detached on scouting or in pursuing small enemy groups. 
After a short fight, the Bolsheviks were driven back. On the 29th the brigade 
marched to Leshchin, a distance of 60 kilometers. No enemy was encountered. 
On May 1, in conjunction with infantry, this cavalry brigade took Fastov. 
Here it was joined by the third regiment. On May 3 the advance of this brigade 
had reached to within about 15 kilometers of Kiev. 

The northern cavalry brigade started on April 25 from the region north of 
Ovrutsh. In two days it reached, through very difficult country, the railway 
bridge over the Teterev, a distance of about 130 kilometers. Instructions to this 
brigade were to cut off the Bolshevik forces at Korosten and also to prevent the 
destruction of the railroad, especially the large bridges over the Teterev. Two 
Bolshevik divisions and five armored trains coming from Korosten attacked this 
cavalry brigade repeatedly. The first attacks were driven off, but the Bolsheviks 
finally succeeded in outflanking the Poles on the south and pushing them to the 
north of the railway. As the Poles had, in accordance with orders, not destroyed 
the railroad, except for a small hasty destruction at the last moment, which 
was quickly repaired, the Bolshevik armored trains were able to accompany the 
rest of their troops, and retired toward Kiev. 

Experience has shown that the small damage done to railroads with the ex- 
plosives carried by cavalry is very rapidly repaired, unless a large bridge is 
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destroyed. The Bolsheviks and Poles both have become very adept at rapid 
repairs of the railway. 

The Polish Army at the end of May was completely victorious. With in- 
significant losses, it had destroyed the Bolshevik forces south of the Pripet. A 
new front ran from north to south along the Dnieper, with a bridge-head of 
about 30 kilometers radius at Kiev; thence the line ran southwest, passing south 
of Skvira through Samgorodok, Dzionkov; Pliskov, Lipovetz; thence along the 
Sab and Bug to Trostyanets; thence southwest to the Dniester near Kamenka. 

From the Pripet to the Dniester the Polish forces consisted of two armies 
under the Army Group commander at Jitomir. The Third Army, with a front 
from the Pripet to the neighborhood of Dzionkov, had four Polish and one 
Ukrainian divisions, the latter only partly organized, and one cavalry brigade. 
The Sixth Army, continuing the line to the Dniester, had two Polish divisions 
and several partly formed Ukrainian units. Army Group reserves consisted of 
three very weak cavalry brigades and one infantry regiment. 

The Bolshevik forces, before the arrival of Budenny, consisted of inferior 
infantry of very poor morale and one cavalry brigade of Baskirs opposite Kiev. 
The arrival of Budenny had been expected for some time. An American 
aviator, flying over Uman, saw what was probably Budenny’s whole force con- 
centrated there, apparently for a review. On May 28 this force was reported 
near the railway junction west of Uman. 

It was known by radios that Budenny intended to march northward toward 
Bielatserkov and force the Poles to evacuate Kiev. The general situation, due 
to operations in the north, required the Poles to remain on the defensive. To 
meet this move the Army Group reserves were disposed as follows: one regiment 
of infantry and the Third Cavalry Brigade near Bielatserkov; the other two 
cavalry brigades well in advance of the line at Tarashtcha; at the Kiev bridge- 
head two divisions were centered; ‘all the remaining troops were spread out 
thinly, in small detachments, over the entire front. There was no depth to the 
line. There were only local reserves and often none at all. The troops thus 
spread out were completely out of control of their commanders. The cavalry 
division, with hardly 1,200 combatants left,* was far out in advance of the line. 
It was outnumbered at least five to one by the Bolshevik cavalry and had but 
little chance in a fight. 

From the information furnished by peasants, spies, and intercepted radios, 
the Bolshevik movements were pretty well known. On May 28 intercepted 
radios showed that Budenny, instead of marching directly northward, was going 
to march northwestward. He spread three divisions out fanwise and held the 
fourth division in reserve about a day’s march in the rear. He chose favorable 





* Though losses were very slight during the first few days of the April operations, dur- 
ing May in many small patrol actions the losses totaled up to a large figure. The long and 
continued marches wore out the horses and many men were without mounts. 
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terrain by heading toward Pliskov and Lipovetz and avoiding the more difficult 
country farther south, in the valley of the Bug. 

On the Polish side two infantry regiments held the front from Lipovetz to 
Andrushevka, and had excellent dispositions, with considerable depth. The 
regiment which held the front farther north, on the contrary, had every one in 
front line. Small detachments were scattered along the entire front. When 
headquarters heard of the change in Budenny’s plans the cavalry brigade and 
the infantry regiment forming the reserve were ordered to the region of Rushin. 
The cavalry division remained at Tarashtcha until Budenny’s force approached, 
when it withdrew somewhat. 

On May 30 the 11th Bolshevik Cavalry Division, apparently well informed 
of the Polish disposition, marched straight toward the junction of the two Polish’ 
infantry regiments first mentioned. The Polish commander used good judg- 
ment. He maneuvered well with his reserve and was assisted by one battalion 
of the regiment in general reserve, which was hastily brought down from 
Rushin by rail. The 11th Bolshevik Cavalry Division was beaten back with 
losses. A little farther north the 6th Bolshevik Cavalry Division was also 
repulsed. The 14th Bolshevik Cavalry Division came against the Polish regi- 
ment which was disposed all in front line and attacked. This division broke 
through easily and passed through to the Polish rear; but its commander lacked 
energy and failed to exploit his success. 

On May 31 the first two of the Bolshevik divisions rested, apparently not far 
from the Polish lines. The Poles, however, made no effort to keep in contact 
with them. The 14th Bolshevik Division, bivouacked near Starostinev, was at- 
tacked by the Polish cavalry brigade and infantry regiment in reserve, was 
badly beaten, and lost several guns. The Polish cavalry division received orders 
to move south and to attack Budenny in flank; whereupon Budenny sent his 
reserve division to protect the right flank and rear. These two cavalry divisions 
came in contact near Tatiev.* Neither dared risk battle, and after a little 
skirmishing both withdrew. 

In spite of the timidity of the Polish cavalry commander, the first two days 
had been successful for the Poles. This success was further increased by the 
desertion of one brigade of Budenny’s 14th Division, which went over to the 
Poles. Had the Polish cavalry commander shown more energy, it is likely that 
much larger forces would have gone over. 

On June.1 Budenny’s whole force could nowhere be found. The Polish 
cavalry had failed to keep contact. The Polish command was worried at the 
disappearance of Budenny and ordered a thorough search made by the aviation. 
The aviators reported that they saw large red flags on the edge of a small wood 
east of Samgorodok. The Polish Army Group commander at once decided 
that all Budenny’s cavalry and one infantry division were in this forest. Both 





* About half way between Lipovets and Tarashtcha. 
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Army Headquarters were therefore notified and ordered to countermand the 
advance which had been decided upon for the purpose of straightening the line. 
The Army Headquarters did not believe the reports of the aviators, but orders 
were given to suspend the operations. This order did not reach the commander 
of the 6th Battalion near Skvira. 

On June 2 the Skvira group carried out the advance as orginally planned, 
passing within a very short distance of the forest in which lay Budenny’s force. 
There appears to have been almost no reconnaissance, for his appearance was 
never reported. Budenny, on the other hand, undoubtedly observed the ad- 
vance of the Poles. When the Polish infantry had passed, part of Budenny’s 
force, preceded by armored cars, attacked the Polish forces at Osterna and 
Samgorodok and annihilated them. Then the main part of Budenny’s forces 
came out of the forest, passed near Skvira, and attacked the Poles in the rear. 
Thus, without battle, Budenny’s whole force was in rear of the Polish front. 

The Bolsheviks that day marched about 50 kilometers toward the west. The 
Polish cavalry brigade kept in contact. The cavalry division was farther east. 
When informed of events, it tried to pursue. Budenny appears to have divided 
his forces. He sent detachments toward Jitomir, Berditchev, Fastov, and Koro- 
sten. The Polish Army Staff at Jitomir fled a few minutes before the arrival of 
the Bolsheviks. Where resistance was encountered, the Bolsheviks did not per- 
sist, but in general there was little resistance. The Bolshevik detachments 
spread terror among the line of communication troops, scattered in small de- 
tachments. Those who were caught were tortured and killed. The reports of 
this quickly spread and a panic ensued. General Headquarters at Warsaw was 
seized with fear, although the whole Polish line had easily withstood repeated 
Bolshevik attacks and was undefeated, and ordered a general withdrawal in the 
Ukraine. 

Budenny seems to have wasted several days. He did nothing to interfere 
with the withdrawal. One of his divisions watched a column of over a hundred 
trucks on the Kiev-Jitomir road without attacking. The Polish 7th Infantry 
Division, meeting a Budenny cavalry division, quickly drove it off. The Bol- 
sheviks evacuated Jitomir and Berditchev. They did not dare attack Kasjatin, 
the most important railway point. General Headquarters wished to hold Ber- 
ditchev and Jitomir, but Budenny suddenly appeared west of the latter place, so 
a retreat was ordered to the Slutch. This stream runs through a deep, narrow 
valley and forms a real obstacle. While Budenny created the impression that 
his whole force was near Novgrad Volinsk, a part of his force crossed the Slutch 
to the south, and was quickly followed by the remainder; whereupon the Poles 
withdrew to the Gorin. 

Upon the report that Budenny was approaching, a withdrawal was made to a 
line through Rovno. A few days later Budenny’s cavalry appeared at Klevan, 
25 kilometers behind the new line. They showed no energy, not even cutting 
the railway or seriously attacking trains; but a panic took place at Army Head- 
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quarters at Rovno and a withdrawal was ordered northward. This left a great 
gap in the Polish lines, and the main road and railway to Warsaw was left open. 

Thus ended the second phase of operations about July 4. In one month a 
force of about 12,000 cavalry had caused the previously victorious Polish army 
of 10 divisions, a total force of about 200,000, to retreat a distance of 200 to 250 
kilometers. This had been done without a serious battle. Polish morale was 
destroyed and the Polish army had suffered great loss and disorganization. The 
Polish cavalry had barely 600 effectives left and had to be withdrawn to be re- 
formed. During all these operations the Bolshevik infantry took no important 
part, but the very name of Budenny caused a panic. This defeat in the Ukraine 
had far-reaching effects. It completely demoralized the high command and 
caused the sending of two infantry divisions from.the north front when that 
many should have been spared from the Ukraine for the northern operations. 
The result was disastrous in the great action which began in the north on July 
4, and Budenny is probably responsible for the subsequent events which almost 
upset central Europe. 





REMARKS ON POLISH-BOLSHEVIK CAMPAIGN 
Excerpted from a Letter from a Polish Captain of Cavalry Who Participated 


The “right to vote” is a right belonging to about 18 regiments in Poland. 
After an officer has served six months with us the officers present with the regi- 
ment meet and vote on him. He either receives the “Order of the Regiment” 
(a cross) or is sent away. Colonel Rommel (soon to be General) believes in 
the lance. My brother officers, being of the old Austrian Cavalry, do not like 
it. The recruits lose faith in it after the first charges and drop the lance to 
draw saber. The Kozaks, whom we fought from Kiev to Livow and back to 
Korosten, never stood when we charged. They ran and we could clear all 
ground not swept by machine-guns. 

The machine-gun mounted on a spring cart drawn by three horses was 
a new and very fine machine in the high wheat of the East. Like our western 
land, the fields are large and machine-guns placed on the ground were of no use. 
Cavalry in retreat can keep up a steady trot and never turn if followed by such 
a machine-gun cart. Only very determined men will come too close and your 
speed makes outflanking very hard. Any cart hinders cavalry. Our guns 
(Russian model) were too heavy and were a drag on us. 








The Ecole Superieure de Guerre 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES F. MARTIN, Cavalry* 


Most oF THE French officers whose names are written highest in the annals 
of the World War are products of the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, which was 
established after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and which since about 1900, 
under the influence and guidance of such leaders as Marshals Foch and Pétain 
and Generals Debeney, Fayolle, and Maistre, has been recognized as the fore- 
most military school of Europe. 

With the lessons of the World War before it, the school has been reor- 
ganized and equipped with the best personnel obtainable in the French Army, 
with a view to making it the highest center of military training and culture 


possible to realize. 
In his greeting to the assembled student officers at the reopening in Novem- 


ber, General Debeney, the President of the Ecole de Guerre, said: 


“A war college does not cease its functions in time of war; quite 
the contrary, in fact. Yet it is after more than four years of practical 
study and experience that you have come here to continue your educa- 
tion. Why are you here? Because you know that what you have 
learned from even this victorious war is not sufficient. You are reflect- 
ing already that France may need your services at another time, and 
that when that moment comes you must be soldiers of the time and 
not the victors of yesterday.” 

Admittance to the school is competitive and is eagerly sought throughout 
the French Army. The candidates are carefully selected by the corps com- 





* This article on the Ecole de Guerre was submitted for approval to the President of 
the school, General Debeney, who returned it with the letter hereto attached. 
EcoLeE SUPERIEURE DE GUERRE 
THE GENERAL 
Paris, February 19, 1921. 

My Dear Martin: I have no objection to your making our comrades of the United 
States acquainted with the French Ecole de Guerre. a 

Add merely that American officers are received here as good and faithful comrades 
of the battlefields. 

The former Commander of the First French Army has not forgotten that he had the 
honor of commanding the First American Division at Cantigny, and all our officers assem- 
bled at the Ecole de Guerre welcome with pleasure their brothers-iu-arms of the Aisne, 
Champagne, and the Meuse. 


Cordially yours, 
(Sgd.) DEBENEY. 





THE ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE GUERRE 


manders, and then undergo an entrance examination, as a result of which a 
limited number is chosen from among those making the highest marks. Of 
the present class General Debeney said: 


“Tt is composed of officers fresh from the battlefields. Your 
wounds, your decorations, your citations, your records of service, testify 
to a treasure of experience such as never before has been assembled 
here. Naturally and primarily, I look upon this treasure with the 
emotion of a commander who knows what sacrifices, what ardor, what 
endurance, what passionate love of country, enter into the composition 
of this wealth of experience. Yet I wish to use it for the benefit of all; 
we shall therefore give to the instruction here an atmosphere of mutu- 
ality which will be profitable to every one. Let me make clear the 
essential characteristic of this mutual effort. 

“You bring a personal experience which will be utilized, but as you 
must well understand this experience has been gained in a restricted 
field, and the strong impression it has made upon you will tend to lead 
you to the danger of making hasty generalizations. 

“Tt will be the réle of the instructors to place this experience rightly 
in the ensemble, and to point out its relative value. Thus oriented, 
you and every one will derive from it the greatest possible benefit.” 


For many years representation at the Ecole de Guerre has been eagerly 
sought by the leading military powers, and this year’s class contains a consid- 
erable number of foreign officers, representing some fifteen nations. 

The course lasts for two years, with a vacation of two months (during Sep- 
tember and October). A new class starts, the firsc of each November. Last 
year there was a special class with a one-year course, but that will not occur 
again. 

The curriculum includes a course in the applied tactics of each combattant 
arm and in the functioning of the various staff corps and services, the whole 
being co-ordinated by the course called “‘General Tactics and General Staff,” 
which operates as a general unifying element throughout the two years. Then 
there is a comprehensive course of lectures covering not only the matériel, 
capacities, tactics or modes of functioning of the various arms or corps in all 
the different situations that arise in war, but covering subjects of a general 
nature, such as the manufacture of war material of all kinds; industrial or- 
ganization and mobilization; social, political, geographic conditions and prob- 
lems, ete. 

Among the underlying basic ideas which are emphasized in all the depart- 
ments may be classified the following: 


1. DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN PRINCIPLES AND PARTICULAR METHODS 


There are certain well established general principles governing the science 
of war; these may be accepted as true and permanent. Among these, for ex- 
ample, are the preponderant importance of fire-power; the necessity of careful 
preparation for every operation; the immense influence of moral factors. 
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On the other hand, there are particular methods of application or of pro- 
cedure that vary with the armaments, the time, the places, and the morale of 
the opponents. These methods or procedures must not be confused with the 
general principles; as, for example, the methods of trench warfare, as it has 
been called, are regarded as nothing more than procedures applied to a par- 
ticular phase and special conditions, the influence of which must be eliminated. 

The next war is, in fact, contemplated as one in which, due to political 
situations that can now be foreseen, the beginning will be a war of movement 
between relatively small forces, followed by the gradual absorption into the 
conflict of all the military and industrial powers of the nations or groups of 
nations involved, and terminating in a colossal struggle of entire peoples or 
races. It will be a war characterized by new armaments and inventions and 
new methods, suited to the existing conditions and situations; and, in the words 
of General Debeney, “we must then be soldiers of our times.” 


2. APPLICATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO CONCRETE CASES 


“Tt is based upon the analysis of realities, passing thence slowly 
and with care into synthesis; verifying the synthesis by specific appli- 
cations, which lead back always to realities as a criterion. For more 
than four years the war has furnished us with decisive realities.”’ 

General Debeney warns against brilliant theoretical deductions which lead 
to specious systems, and all problems are tested for application of the general 
principles—feasibility of execution in solutions arrived at, co-ordination, and 
unity of effort, etc. 


3. UNITY OF EFFORT AND EFFECTIVE USE OF AVAILABLE MEANS 


It is not sufficient for a commander or a general staff officer to think only 
in the terms of his original arm. It is only by the power of organization, the 
understanding of the capacities and limitations of all the elements, and the 
power to combine and effectually use all available means that unity of effort 
toward the common goal can be secured and maximum results be achieved. 


4. THE NECESSITY FOR GENERAL CULTURE 


Modern war requires in a commander not only the usually recognized quali- 
ties, but a broad general culture and information embracing industrial, social, 
political, and economic conditions and problems; not alone those of one’s own 
country but of all other important countries as well. 


“An officer should live with his times, keep abreast of the great 
currents of ideas and the great problems that concern his period... . 
The lecturers have been chosen from the most competent authorities; 
you could have no better guides. . . . Five years of a cataclysm 
that has shaken the whole world have liberated forces of every nature. 
We can see plainly enough the points of application of these forces, 
but we have yet to determine their direction and to measure their in- 
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tensity. Officers should be acquainted with these forces and should 
follow their evolution; for they bear within them the germs of peace 
or of war for tomorrow, and they will enter decisively into conflicts in 
which military science will be called upon to intervene. Unquestion- 
ably these are studies of the whole of life; hence the purpose of these 
lectures is simply to set before you the problems and to give you the 
data concerning them. It will be for you to pursue them throughout 
your career. The lecturers will have rendered you the immense service 
of outlining and orienting your work for you” (General Debeney). 


The Ecole de Guerre, being situated in Paris, enjoys the privilege of secur- 
ing the services of the most eminent authorities, and the comprehensive course 
of lectures of these men forms a most valuable part of the instruction. 

The practical work of the students consist in: 

Home problems (travaux 4 domicile), for which periods of from seven to 
ten days, or longer, are allowed. During these periods a maximum of freedom 
is provided in the work programs. These are regarded as the most effective 
means for developing the power of deep co-ordinated thinking. 

Written class-room problems (travaux en salles) ; time, three or four hours; 
purpose, to stimulate the rapidity of the thinking powers—an offset or counter- 
balance to the home problems, which call for deliberate, sustained, profound 
thinking. 

Map exercises, all collective the first year and a half; purpose, to stimulate 
ideas through the contact of minds, to bring out by immediate discussion the 
real value of tactical methods. They are solved by “groupes,” or sections of 
12 to 15 officers, which are permanent throughout the course. Bringing to- 
gether officers differing in age, rank, branch of service, they constitute an 
excellent means of developing mutual understanding and the spirit of team- 
work. The greatest liberty of discussion is allowed the students, and these, with 
the individual corrections of written work (discussed later on), afford the op- 
portunity for the mutuality of effort, the utilization and co-ordination of 
experience mentioned by General Debeney. 

Terrain exercises, solved also by groupes, “serve the purpose of getting away 
from the map, of which the exclusive use would, in the long run, develop 
unprofitable tendencies, and to regain contact with at least one reality—the 
ground.” 

These exercises cover a wide range of problems in the tactics and function- 
ing of the different arms and are worked out with the greatest precision. 

Tactical and staff rides and walks, by groups or combinations of two groups. 
This work covers, with intervals for groups between trips, a period of about two 
months each year, and includes trips to various parts of the front and over 
ground offering particularly interesting tactical features of a varied nature. 

Visits to military and industrial plants and factories; practical demonstra- 
tions; equitation and automobiling.—Every important problem is preceded by 
a preparatory lecture and each written problem is followed by a correction 
d’ ensemble, consisting of a lecture given to the entire class, in which the head 
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of the department concerned discusses in general terms the soJution of the 
problem, illustrating his points upon a huge map reproduced especially for the 
lecture upon a blackboard (or rather black cloth prepared for the purpose). 
He also uses diagrams, tables, etc., when these seem necessary. 

Then each group has its correction individuelle, in which the papers of the 
students (which have been returned to them with instructors’ notes and com- 
ments) are taken up point by point for discussion. 

Usually no written solution is given out, only one, as I remember, having 
been issued last year. The idea is that the course should develop to the highest 
degree the individuality and initiative of the student, and it is believed that 
written solutions by instructors tend to induce imitation and a consequent loss 
of individuality. From the point of view of new students, who have no models 
or guides to refer to, this system has obvious disadvantages. It presupposes a 
thorough knowledge of the French organization, methods of functioning, 
forms of orders, ete. 

A feature worthy of note, which serves as a compensation to the lack of 
“approved solutions” and which is also, in the opinion of the writer, a very 
valuable method of orientation, is the furnishing with the theme of every prob- 
lem, the order of the next higher unit for the operation to be studied. Thus, 
the first division problem given out contained the complete order of the army 
corps in which the division was operating. This year, in studying corps prob- 
lems, army orders or extracts affecting the corps concerned are furnished. 

The student thus, from the first, sees the situation as a whole, so to speak, 
and from the beginning of the course is absorbing gradually the methods of 
the higher unit whose work he ‘s later to study in detail. A distinguished 
scientist has recently, in the exposition of a new theory upon an important 
subject, said something which seems to confirm the wisdom of viewing things 
as a whole and working downward. He states that heretofore scientific theories 
have been evolved by starting from details or fragments of the whole and work- 
ing upward, with the result that science has been much in the situation of 
people of another age, who, knowing nothing whatever of steam, machinery, 
etc., might try to conceive the form and laws of operation of a powerful loco- 
motive of today by beginning with its separate details, valves, rods, bolts, ete. 
Another group of people, no better equipped, but furnished with a complete 
locomotive, would arrive more quickly at an understanding of the problem. 

At the very beginning of the course, this class was required to write both 
parts* of a division operation order in a particular situation. Besides the com- 
plete corps order (minus certain annexes or appendices), it was furnished with 
a theme containing the usual general and special situation, information, etc. 
This was in a travail 4 domicile. Subsequently the class had to follow out in 





*The French “operation order” consists of two parts, the first part corresponding to 
our “field order,” the second part to the “administrative order” of our division or higher 


unit. 
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full detail, on the map, the operation of the elements of the division down to 
the handling of small units. 

As an example of the thoroughness of a particular course may be cited that 
of the artillery, in which the subjects of artillery matériel, capacities, methods, 
tactics, ammunition supply, ete., have been studied (in great detail in every 
ordinary situation that may be expected in campaign) in numerous lectures, 
home problems, written class problems, map exercises, terrain exercises, tactical 
rides, and practical demonstrations. Besides this study, pertaining directly to 
the artillery course, the part played by the artillery is considered in every 
infantry problem and, of course, in all the “general tactics and general staff” 
problems. 

The practical demonstrations last year at the great camp of Bitche, in 
Lorraine, included a week’s work in reconnaissance, emplacement, fire adjust- 
ment of different calibers, and the firing of thousands of rounds of ammuni- 
tion, demonstrating the grouping of points of fall, the deviations to be expected, 
rolling barrage with deepening by raking and protective fire, protective sta- 
tionary barrage (these with examples of correct or effective density and with 
insufficient density), the fitness of the several kinds of matériel to the execu- 
tion of different missions of battle, blinding of observatories, the tracing of 
trajectories in the air, ete. 

Of particular interest to cavalry officers may be the view taken of the future 
of cavalry. It is considered as having a most important réle in future wars, 
based upon its capacity for mobility; for fire-power, due to the weight-carrying 
possibilities of the horse; its capacity for absorption and utilization of swiftly 
moving elements, like tanks and armored cars (carrying machine-guns and 
small-caliber cannon). 

Airplanes have not replaced cavalry in reconnaissance, but have supple- 
mented it. Airplanes cannot report upon the absence of the enemy in woods, 
villages, growing crops; cannot operate at night or in unsuitable weather; can- 
not determine the contour or outline of the enemy, nor cover mobilizations of 
other troops. 

All of these will be purely cavalry functions, as will be the duties of seizing 
important advanced points, covering movements, filling or closing a breech, 
exploiting a rupture, ete. Cavalry is the arm for a mobile reserve. 

For all these duties, cavalry needs increased fire-power and the highest 
training in dismounted action. The French have steadily increased the fire- 
power of their cavalry by automatic weapons (auto-rifles and machine-guns) 
and armored cars. They recognize its capacity for utilizing airplanes, tanks, 
ete. Its future training is to be developed for the accomplishment of the mis- 
sions above indicated. 


The instructors are the best the French Army could produce. In his open- 
ing address General Debeney said that they represent an “Elite de Guerre,” 
and he spoke truly. They are remarkable not only for the thoroughness and 
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sureness of their knowledge of their own arm or corps, but for their under- 
standing and appreciation of the réle of the other arms, their freedom from 
prejudices and hobbies, their breadth of vision, keen minds, and sound judg- 
ment. 

The writer feels that the course of the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre offers 
invaluable training to officers qualified to follow it. Further, we should keep 
in touch with this important center of military study, and through it with other 
important countries whose conditions and progress are closely followed here. 

Qualification naturally includes, first and foremost, a thorough knowledge 
of the French language. It is not by any means sufficient to be able to read it, 
or even to speak it with reasonable fluency. One must have a thoroughly 
trained ear. To acquire a trained ear it will be necessary for a man (without 
it, but already well grounded in French) to devote two or three months to the 
task of securing it. It would, therefore, be advisable, even essential, for an 
officer detailed to take the course to reach France two or three months ahead 
of the opening of the course. 

As to professional qualifications, the officer should be a graduate of the 
School of the Line or have otherwise acquired a general fund of tactical and 
staff experience or knowledge equivalent thereto. Without such an equipment 
he will find himself at a great disadvantage. 























Cavalry Tanks 


BY 


Major BRADFORD G. CHYNOWETH, Infantry, Tanks 


THe Wortp War brought forth many changes in the tactics and equip- 
ment of armies. So broad is the scope of these changes that it seems almost 
as though the art of war had been completely revolutionized, in principles as 
well as in details of application. It is with the greatest of difficulty that one 
attempts to reconcile the pamphlets and books that appeared during the war 
with those that were complacently accepted before 1914; yet we have been 
so conservatively trained to believe in the eternal principles of our art that 
we are today patiently endeavoring to adjust the newly acquired technique to 
the framework of pre-war principles. It is fortunate that this conservatism 
prevails. Only when we succeed in proving the new developments to be the 
merely logical growth of previous principles will their true significance be 
understood. 

Of the new technical developments there is none that ‘has introduced 
greater confusion into scholastic ranks than has the tank. The technique of 
the tank is certainly new. There are some who believe that its very principles 
are not to be met with in the history of war. It combines mobility, fire power, 
shock, and protection. It has been called “the battleship on land.’”’ What is 
its role and how must it be organized? Should it have its own organization, 
a separate corps, directing its action in co-operation with other arms, or should 
it be assigned to existing arms? These are its questions. Since we so con- 
servatively hold to previous ideas of organization and refuse to create a new 
arm whose very existence contradicts our accepted tactical principles, it has 
been decided to assign the tanks to the arm which they supported during the 
war. Hence we have today the infantry tanks. 

The tanks used in the past war were indeed infantry tanks. Whether by 
breaking organized resistance by fire, crushing material obstacles, or merely 
opening paths by demoralization, their function was to enable the infantry to 
assault. Their purpose was accomplished by close co-operation and support. 
When they failed the reason was usually either mechanical breakdown, 
resulting from mechanical youth, or to lack of intelligent co-operation with 
infantry. The best manner of insuring close co-operation is through consolida- 
tion of command and association in training. For this reason tanks were 
assigned to infantry. The infantry can thus provide for the proper training 
of tank personnel in the tactics of infantry, and infantry officers in the tactics 
of tanks. The tactical training and doctrines of both can be prescribed together, 
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to achieve the necessary unity of ideals. In each infantry division the former 
machine-gun battalion has been replaced by a company of light tanks. It is 
not too radical to suggest that in a year or two all infantry machine-guns 
might well be carried in tanks for offensive purposes, while being dismountable 
in defense. 

In making predictions, one must explain, and thus meet arguments in 
advance. The tank of next year is not the tank of the past war. Those who 
saw these blind, dumb, deaf monsters, lumbering across the trenches slowly, 
if not indeed halted in rear for repairs, might exclaim that their day is over, 
their work accomplished. However, the tanks of the future will be rapid, 
communicable, and wide-eyed. They wili negotiate open ground at the speed 
of a horse, trotting over the rough and galloping over the smooth. They 
will follow good roads on wheels at twenty-five to thirty miles per hour. They 
will endure the strains of battle. To judge them by the first tanks developed 
would be no more just than to compare the earliest locomotives with those of 
today. The tank is here to stay, not as a single type, but as the principle 
of cross-country transportation, developing with the advance of buman 
knowledge. 

The advance of human technique in either peace or war is always toward 
greater concentration of energies. The tank came to fill the needs for more 
power in the close attack. The deadlock of 1914 found the infantry of assault 
unable to break the strength of resistance. No gathering of masses of men 
would suffice, although countless lives were lost in the proof. Distant artillery 
support seemed to give promise, but distant support was easily countered by 
organization in depth. Both the accompanying gun and cavalry were for- 
bidden by the defensive development of fire and by the immobility of flanks. 
What was needed was a machine that would accompany infantry and, 
affording protection for its operators, provide a destructive energy of a highly 
concentrated sort. This need brought the tank, which is a substitution of 
machinery for manual labor in war. 

Although we have today only the infantry tank, one cannot study its 
history in war without comparing its future, in some sense, with the past of 
cavalry. Here when it envelops the foreground, raking the flanks of strong 
points with fire or shock, and there when it disrupts by shock alone in frontal 
assault, this slow, infantile machine strongly resembles a giant iron horseman. 
Is it an elephant or an armored knight? It brought success to infantry. What 
will it bring to the cavalry? It must not be scorned because in its youth it 
was slow and heavy. On the contrary, it must be studied by cavalry as well 
as by infantry, to determine if it might not bring new life to the former as 
it brought hopes of success to the latter. One need not draw back in fear 
that the tank will replace the horse. On the contrary, it is likely to enhance 
the value of the horseman as it has strengthened the infantryman on foot. 
For all its glamor, war must be reduced to economics for technical study. 
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Morale is supreme, but morale must subsist on matter. The soldier’s spirit 
is one of the eternal things, but in the soldier’s hands we must place the 
increasingly powerful weapons that the increased wealth and knowledge of 
nations can provide. As the man is the unit of courage and spirit, the dollar 
is unit of equipment. It is necessary only to so adjust our equipment that in 
war, when our resources of men and of money are taxed to the utmost, the 
critical moment will find us with sufficient reserves of both. Napoleon with 
muskets would suffer before the veriest mob of today equipped with machine- 
guns. Nations entered the World War with too many men and not enough 
machinery. In a mechanical age we must devise machinery to increase the 
concentration of power for our troops. Such is the tank, a machine which 
can intensify the energies of combat or increase the mobility of supply. 
Nevertheless, in the most mechanical age, we must base our hopes upon 
living units. Man is the unit of combat. The horse remains the unit of 
mobility. Cavalry is a compounded arm—mobile, yet effective in combat. 
In its ideal performance it must be characterized by concentration for the 
attack as well as by dispersion for observation and security. Hence it follows 
that the tank cannot yet replace the horse. Economically, as well as in con- 
centrated power, the tank is the equivalent of many horsemen; yet it has no 
dispersive ability. Economies forbid the replacement of one tank per one 
horse, even though the single tank could equal the performance of the trooper. 
Tactics demand the dispersion that only the cavalry unit possesses. Therefore 
the cavalry screen and the “independent” cavalry patrol are elements of future 
war as they were of the past. It remains only to decide if cavalry can fully 
perform their functions without the introduction of mechanical aids. Can 
they develop resistance or execute an attack? Can they raid, or harass and 
disrupt a retreat? Have they the close power needed for these? Do they 
not, like the infantry, need machines to increase their power concentration? 
There is no doubt that many of the functions of cavalry can be fulfilled 
with their present equipment. Mobility is theirs and it always bears fruits. 
Yet with mobility there must be power. Even though we reduce cavalry to 
an organ of sight, it must have penetration to gain more than superficial 
views. And surely cavalry is to be more than an organ of sight. In former 
days, by the surprise of its charge in favorable situations or by its enveloping 
dismounted fire action, it was able to accomplish its offensive purposes, retaining 
security by superior mobility. The machine-gun and the automatic rifle make 
the charge seem a thing of the past, except in most unusual circumstances, 
against mounted opponents or against totally disorganized and demoralized 
infantry. The superior development of the defense with machine-guns and 
automatic rifles is likely to present to the dismounted fire action of cavalry, as 
it does to infantry unsupported by tanks, a capital obstacle. Must the cavalry, 
then, accept the inferior réles of superficial observation or action against 
uncivilized forces? Are the days gone by when an active cavalry could 
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demobilize and contain an opposing force, or crown success with the demoral- 
ization of the vanquished? This seems an imminent condition, unless cavalry 
add to their employment some mechanical support, an offensive concentration. 

The problem before the cavalry is still the balance of mobility and power. 
They retain their relative superiority in movement, but they must study their 
power. They should retain their screen formations and their enveloping 
actions, but when contact is made they must be able to crush through. They 
must, therefore, carry a punch in support that will tear the modern resistance. 
They must crush, not infantryman with rifles, but the hasty security of 
tomorrow. This hasty security will indeed not be an organized system of 
trenches, but it will include automatic rifles, machine-guns, and tanks. It is 
useless to dream of the charge against any of these. It is unpleasant to think 
of the dismounted attack. The automatic rifle alone is defective in power for 
determined attack. The machine-gun is defective in mobility. There will 
not be sufficient artillery to open the paths. Cavalry should always have a 
close power second only to that of the infantry. With their present equipment, 
there is danger that the benefits of their superior mobility will be lost by 
inability to strike. Any offensive efforts against a modern foe will be so costly 
that, without some superior mobile concentration, such as is afforded by tanks, 
the arm must be reduced to defensive observation. 

In the warfare of the future, cavalry must retain its importance. The 
infantry is learning the laws of machine production with the purpose of 
increasing its concentration of power. Airplanes will serve to gain much 
general information and to do much in the way of harassing; but one would 
like also to think of a mobile and powerful cavalry, screening the front, 
protecting the flanks, or out on separate missions of envelopment. These 
employments are necessary before the engagement is joined, in order to gain 
the initial advantages of disposition. They must continually harass the flanks 
during action. Finally, they must be prepared to exploit success. These 
require not only mobility, but also power. With the employment of tanks, 
why cannot cavalry perform all of these vital services? Tanks will be able to 
accompany cavalry in the most rapid movement. On caterpillar tracks, 
moving at eight to twelve miles per hour over the ground, or on wheels at 
twenty-five to thirty miles per hour over good roads, they will have mobility to 
respond in support of any phase of cavalry action in average terrain. At 
critical moments they will have sufficient power to break any hasty resistance 
that the mounted troops may encounter. It will be necessary only for the 
troopers to gain contact and locate the resistance, and later to hold or exploit 
the advantages gained by the great power of the cavalry tanks. 

It is, indeed, much to be hoped, therefore, that the cavalry come to the use 
of tanks. They should look upon the tank, not as a special weapon devised for 
unusual conditions, but as a natural and normal auxiliary to the horse. From 
the cavalry viewpoint, the tank is truly no more than a great iron horse. It 
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should be welcomed in support of horses of flesh and blood. Its traditions are 
sound. The dash and esprit of the charge of the tanks are not to be excelled by 
the most famous charges of history. The tanks, indeed, will provide the 
additional impetus that will make the charge a thing of the future as well as a 
tradition of the past. There were countless occasions during the World War 
when the presence of a few rapid tanks would have made the employment 
of cavalry of critical value. One need only remember the excessive losses 
incurred during that war in the use of cavalry unsupported by tanks to 
appreciate the fact that the tanks have appeared to renovate and not to 
eliminate the mounted service. 

The growing demand for the introduction of machinery in war cannot be 
overlooked. We are just beginning to open the fields of mechanical exploita- 
tion. If we would play our parts in the wars of the future and attain success, 
we must become modern and employ the forces made available by the advance 
of human knowledge. .There must be continual concentration ; there must be 
machines; there must be weapons of a sort that neither man nor beast can 
transport; there must be tanks. If these serve to complicate the problems of 
supply and tactics, we can only realize that the entire trend of modern activity 
is toward complication, and must understand that we in the army cannot 
escape the general law. Tanks were developed by no one arm or service. 
Cavalry officers played a huge part in our own tank development. It is highly 
appropriate that the cavalry keep abreast of the future development and learn 
to employ these machines that hold out the promise of maintaining for them 
the honorable cavalry réle in war. 





Comments on “Cavalry Tanks” 


BY 
Major GEORGE S. PATTON, Jr., Cavalry 


(These comments are made at the request of the writer of the preceding article) 


IN RESPONSE to a request for remarks on the foregoing article, I must 
begin by a most vigorous dissent from the writer’s picture of a senile and 
impotent cavalry, futilely butting its head against impregnable strong points. 
I can agree only to the extent of admitting that a cavalry which so deported 
itself would certainly have no future; nor has it, when well led, had any such 
past in history. 

Cavalry, now as always, must advance by enveloping. When the ground, 
as in France, was so limited as to prevent this, cavalry must await the break 
through made by the tanks. However, western Europe is the only country 
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small enough and with sufficient population and roads to render such a state 
of things possible. In other theaters of war, the constant power of envelop- 
ment which the mobility of cavalry makes possible will render strong points 
nothing but asylums for the safe-keeping of the hostile idiots who infest them. 

There are many cases, such as in raids, long turning movements, screening, 
etc., where cavalry is and ever will be wholly self-sufficient and where the 
addition of mechanical devices will be more of a hindrance than otherwise. 
Cavalry has lived off the country and can yet do so. To it, lines of supply are 
unnecessary. Tanks, on the other hand, depend wholly on lines of supply 
for the vast tonnage of gas, oil, and spares. Without these they become merely 
inferior pill-boxes. Hence, to attach them to cavalry on lengthy operations 
is to seriously demobilize the latter. 

In other cases, however, such as in short turning movements, advance and 
rear guard work of mixed commands, counter-attacks, ete., where lines of 
supply are not needed or already exist, tanks will be of great assistance to 
cavalry, combining, as they do, ,.eat mobility with concentrated fire power. 

The point as to the economic impossibility of building enough tanks to 
constitute a mechanical army is well taken. In addition, however, to this 
vital objection to the ubiquitous use of tanks should be mentioned the restric- 
tions due to unsuitable terrain and the difficulty of oversea transport. I was, 
and believe that I still am, as enthusiastic a tanker as ever caterpillared, yet I 
cannot bring myself to the point of picturing tanks, present or future, real 
or imaginary, as ever operating in the mountains of Mexico, the rice paddies 
of the Philippines, the forests of Canada, or, in face of competent artillery, on 
the sandy and gully-infested plains of Texas. I cannot picture a large oversea 
force giving up that priceless commodity, deck space, to large shipments of 
tanks; nor can I imagine a sea-borne invasion so transporting them to our 
shores. 

Tanks are a new and special weapon—newer than, as special, and certainly 
as valuable as the airplane. Can one imagine infantry airplanes manned by 
detailed doughboys; or artillery airplanes manned by wagon soldiers or 
cosmoline kids; or yet cavalry airplanes ridden by sturdy troopers with the 
use of “lateral aids”? Hardly! 

The tank is a special, technical, and vastly powerful weapon. It certainly 
is neither a cavalryman nor an infantryman. Yet, give it half a chance, over 
suitable terrain and on proper missions, and it will mean the difference between 
defeat and victory to the infantry or cavalry with which it is co-operating. 

What is wanted, then, is neither infantry tanks nor cavalry tanks, but 
a Tank Corps—a special mobile general headquarters reserve, to be detailed, as 
circumstances demand, with whichever arm it can best co-operate. 









Eyes for Tanks 


(Reprinted from “Army Ordnance,” March-April, 1921) 


During the World War tanks were not always able to render maximum 
assistance, due to the poor facilities for observation afforded the tank operators. 
Effort has been and is being directed toward providing something which will 
not only give better observation, but will also provide protection to the observer 
at the same time. 

In the first tanks used during the war, observation was obtained by looking 
out of port-holes, which meant that the observer was in great danger of being 
injured or possibly killed by enemy fire. Later these observation slits were 
protected by means of a movable shutter, so that varying degrees of opening 
could be obtained, the smaller opening affording the greater degree of protec- 
tion to the observer. 

Some of the British tanks were equipped with a periscope device for the 
driver, which was so arranged that he had good observation directly ahead. 
The objection to this form of periscope was that it was easily broken, became 
dirty very quickly, and permitted observation only in a very narrow range 
directly in front of the tank. 

Practically all of the later British tanks, as well as the Anglo-American 
Mark VIII tank, obtained their observation through the use of observation 
slits and small hand periscopes. Several of these periscopes were provided for 
each tank, and openings made in the roof of the tank, so that if enemy fire 
was too severe the periscope could be pushed up through a hole in the roof, 
giving protection to the observer; otherwise the observation slits were used. 

In general, the facilities for observation used in tanks during the war were 
wholly inadequate; if tanks had been given better eyes, they would undoubt- 
edly have rendered better service. 

One solution to this difficult problem, which is now receiving careful study 
and consideration, is based upon the stroboscopic principle. The principle of 
the stroboscope is very simple. Almost every one has observed, when walking 
rapidly beside a picket fence, that the pickets seem to have little effect in ob- 
scuring objects beyond the fence. The stroboscope operates on almost exactly 
the same principle, and consists of a revolving plate, or cylinder, with slits cut 
in it. The retina of the eye will hold an image for approximately one-tenth 
of a second, and in this revolving plate, or cylinder, the slits are so arranged 
and the speed is governed so that a new slit will be presented to the line of 
vision within this time interval, giving the effect of practically continuous 
vision. In the use of this principle for observation and protection in tanks, it 
is proposed to make the slits sufficiently narrow to keep out the cores of armor- 
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piercing bullets and to reinforce these slits with the backing of non-shatterable 


glass, so that the .noulten lead, or splash resulting from the impact of the bullet 
on the revolving screen, will not get through and injure the observer. 

This form of observation and protection seems to have tremendous possi- 
bilities, and it is hoped that in the near future the tank gunner will be able to 
have all-around vision, at the same time being entirely protected against 
enemy fire. 








Combat: Revolver Against Lance 
By Colonel LOIR 


(Translated from ‘Revue de Cavalerie,’”’ May-June, 1921) 


I REQUEST permission to relate a curious incident of the war which deserves 
to be known, especially on account of a method of revolver-firing which it 
describes and which may be recommended. 

On August 4, 1914, one of my non-commissioned officers was on recon- 
naissance in the region of Leintrey with six troopers when he perceived at a 
distance of three kilometers an enemy cavalry patrol. He proceeded toward 
them, utilizing the terrain to advantage, and approached to within 100 meters 
of a group of six German cavalrymen. Five were mounted; the sixth, their 
officer, was dismounted at several meters from the group, his horse held by one 
of the mounted men. At sight of them the French charged at once. The 
group of mounted men scattered, abandoning without hesitation their officer. 

The latter took his revolver (automatic, 8 millimeters) and placed it in the 
bend of his left elbow, the right arm bent, the left hand supported on the right 
elbow. In this manner the revolver is fixed as firmly as possible and the fire 
is delivered accurately, as we are about to discover. 

The French patrol following in pursuit after the Boche patrol passed in file 
at a gallop in front of the German officer. The latter fired and hit three 
horses with three shots at a distance of 30 paces. 

The French non-commissioned officer, armed with his lance, galloped down 
upon him and charged him. The officer fired a fourth round, which left a 
very visible mark on the ieather leggin of the non-commissioned officer, and 
springing aside he avoided the lance. The non-commissioned officer threw his 
horse about and charged the second time. The officer fired a fifth round, 
which glanced along the thumb of the lancer’s bridle hand, again bounded 
back, and a second time avoided the shock. With admirable obstinacy, the 
non-commissioned officer a third time came back to the charge. The officer 
fired a sixth ball, which, like the five others, found its mark and hit the horse 
in the point of the shoulder, passed under the skin, and lodged under the 
saddle, where we found it some days later. A third time he avoided the shot. 
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Undaunted, always master of his horse, and retaining his presence of mind, 
the non-commissioned officer again made an about and charged for the fourth 
time. The German then lost his head, believed that he had no more cartridges 
(he had two more), turned and bolted. Naturally he was struck at once to 
the ground by a blow of the lance in the back. 

Without dwelling further upon this episode, worthy of the heroes of Homer, 
which might serve for a theme in defense of the lance and would well illustrate 
the famous adage, ‘Victory to him who perseveres,” we observe this: that this 
German officer in the course of the duel fired six times and made six hits. If 
the last ones failed to account for his adversary, it was only a bit of bad luck. 
We do not hesitate to attribute the merit of this beautiful performance, rare 
enough, to the unique position which he adopted and which permitted him 
to fire with this uncertain weapon with precision. The confidence which he 
must have had in this method of firing contributed largely, without doubt, to 
the admirable calm which he displayed throughout the course of the combat. 
The regulations should include this method of firing and recommend it when 
it is appropriate. 











Cavalry on the Front 


BY 
General N. N. GOLOVINE 


Translated by Colonel A. M. Nikolaieff 


“CAVALRY STRIKES not with the force of the shock, but through the quick- 
ness of its maneuvering.”* It is easy to draw the inference that without 
cavalry no maneuver of larger units can bear complete results. 

The power of modern cavalry is based on the nature of fire-action in battle. 
The development of fire, having increased the strength of the defense from 
the front, has made the flanks extremely vulnerable, because the modern rifle 
and machine-gun can reach a distance of over a mile and the modern field 
gun over four miles. On account of that, the sphere of action of even a small 
group of men armed with rifles and field guns becomes very wide; simul- 
taneously their “power” of action is also increased. In former epochs the 
“power” of such a group of men was limited to the power of their “shock,” 
while nowadays when making an attack they work with the aid of machines, 
the effectiveness of which depends primarily on the supply of munitions. 

The cavalry, being an arm of mobility, has in a war of maneuvering all 
the advantages on its side. “ 


The subject of this article is the work of the cavalry on the front of’ the 
armies—that is, its work under conditions strategically less favorable than 
those of a cavalry deployed on the flank of the armies. 

We shall see that in a war of maneuvering cavalry has a wide sphere of 
action, also, on the front. It has to be remembered that at the time when a 
“march maneuver’ is being executed there does not exist any uninterrupted 
front, as is the case in a war of positions (trench warfare). The flanks of the 
advancing columns, before the latter will complete their deployment and link 
up with each other, remain unprotected ; therefore there arise many opportuni- 
ties of which advantage can be taken by a maneuvering cavalry. Furthermore, 
it should be borne in mind that all the engagements of advance units are always 
of the nature of battles “de rencontre.” In view of the fact that in such battles 
the one who takes the initiative becomes the master of the situation, the posi- 
tion of the cavalry, thanks to its mobility, becomes in such engagements a 
most advantageous one. 

To illustrate what is said about cavalry action in the engagements of 
advance units, I will relate the work of the Grodno Hussars in the fight on the 
river Khodel in the end of August, 1914. 





*See “The Cavalry Action at Yanoff,"’ CavaALry JougNaL, April, 1921. 
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CAVALRY ON THE FRONT 


As stated in the article “Cavalry Charge,”* the task of General T.’s cavalry, 
made up of the 13th Cavalry Division and of the Guards Cavalry Brigade 
(H. M. Lancers and Grodno Hussars), consisted in the following: To hold 
up the advance of the enemy as long as possible, in order to enable our infantry 
which was being transported by rail to concentrate and to deploy for the 
delivery of a general attack. The small river Khodel, embedded in swampy 
banks and flowing across a wooded country, was selected, on account of its 
several advantages, as our first position. 

Having received an order from the general commanding the Guard Brigade 
to advance quickly with the hussar regiment and to take possession of the 
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SKETCH No. 1 
Encounter of the Grodno Hussars with the Advance Units of the Enemy, End 
of August, 1914 


bridges (see Sketch No. 1), I decided to send out simultaneously three squad- 
rons, each toward one of the three bridges, and with the three remaining 
squadrons to follow at a distance of about a mile the squadron that had been 
sent out along the main road toward the middle bridge. Part of the lancer 
regiment was sent out to our right, in the direction of other bridges, while 
farther still to the right were sent out units of the 13th Cavalry Division. In 
front of that whole line there had been scattered patroling squadrons of the 
lancer regiment and of the 13th Cavalry Division. 

The main body of the Grodno hussars scarcely began to advance when a dis- 
patch rider sent out from the squadron that was advancing along the main 
* See CAVALRY JOURNAL, October, 1920. 
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road came at full speed, carrying a report to the effect that the enemy advance 
units had crossed the river Khodel and were holding the edge of the wood to 
the west of the bridge “A.” 

The beginning of a fight by advance units, moving against each other, 
always assumes the character of a certain surprise. It is the period of laconic 
verbal information coming in from the patrols and dispatch riders, of reports 
for the greatest part disconnected because they are made in a nervous, hasty 
way. To all that is to be added the confusion due to the fact that the illiterate 
or partly illiterate soldiers cannot express clearly their thoughts. In short, 
the situation in such circumstances is, as a rule, enveloped in a fog. However, 
he who will wait for the clearing up of the situation will lose, because the 
conditions are the same on the opposite side. 

I decided to take advantage of the fact that my regiment had been deployed 
on a wide front and sent out to all my advance squadrons an order to attack 
boldly the enemy advance units which they would come across, so as to take 
possession of the bridges without delay. As to the three squadrons of the 
main body, I decided to lead them forward to reinforce the advance squadron 
operating on the main road. That squadron dismounted and took up a posi- 
tion on both sides of the road. One squadron of the main body was sent out 
by me to envelop mounted the left flank of the enemy, while with the remain- 
ing two I rode to envelop the enemy’s right flank. Having noticed our flank- 
ing movement, the enemy began immediately to retreat, and we, following them 
on their heels, took possession of the bridge “A.’’ The advance squadron, sent 
to the right, succeeded in reaching the bridge “B” before the enemy came up 
and took i; without fighting. 

But the bridge “C” had been occupied by the enemy, and the hussar squad- 
ron was held up in a wood in front of the bridge. From that squadron I got 
a report that they were opposed by infantry, about one company strong. It was 
necessary to drive that infantry out before it would have time to link up with 
its neighbors and to entrench itself. I reported to the commander of our 
cavalry brigade that I would leave one squadron only at the bridge “A” and 
with the three others would proceed to the left to reinforce my squadron there. 
However, as the bridge “A,” being on the main road, had a great importance, I 
requested to have the defense of that bridge strengthened by two lancer squad- 
rons from the reserve. 

With two of the hussar squadrons that had taken part in the fighting for the 
bridge “A” I took the shortest way to the bridge “C,” directing the third of 
those squadrons to follow the bank of the river Khodel with the object of 
driving across the river small enemy groups that had come over to our side 
of the river, and also to get in touch with the hussar squadron which had been 
left to hold the bridge “‘A.” 

Through the woods we came to the village at the bridge “C,” where we 
joined the squadron that had been sent here. We dismounted and took the 
offensive, enveloping the left flank of the enemy deployed near the village. 
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Simultaneously our horse battery opened fire with effect. We could notice that 
the enemy was showing great nervousness. All of a sudden we heard a fierce 
machine-gun rattle directed from behind the village, from the opposite bank 
of the river. Our first impression was that reinforcements had come up to the 
enemy, although it was not clear against whom the firing was directed. Soon 
we noticed that the enemy were hastily leaving the village and fleeing into the 
wood. It turned out that one of the lancer patrol squadrons sent out across 
the river, seeing on its way back that it had been cut off by the enemy advance 
units, decided to attack the enemy from the rear. Thereupon the bridge “C” 
was seized by us immediately. 

Thus, on the left side of the river Khodel the whole section assigned to 
us was cleared of enemy—a matter of a great importance, because we were 
now in a position, sticking to the river as a defense line, to hold up the enemy 
for a few days more and to enable our infantry to come up. 


Now let us take up the strategic importance of the cavalry covering the 
maneuver of an army. In the middle of September, 1914, the general 
strategic situation on the Russian front was as follows: We had suffered severe 
reverses in East Prussia; Samsonoff’s Army had been almost annihilated; 
Rennenkampf’s Army had to withdraw from Germany. On the other hand, 
in Galicia we had won a great victory; the Austro-Hungarian armies had been 
defeated and driven into a narrow space between the Carpathians and the 
Vistula, in the neighborhood of Cracow. The empire of the Hapsburgs was 
on the eve of a complete collapse. To save it, immediate and energetic help 
from Germany was required. In such circumstances the German High Com- 
mand decided to take advantage of its highly developed net of railways, encir- 
cling our frontier like a cobweb, and to transport from East Prussia the greater 
part of German troops to help out their ally. The deployment of those troops 
was to take place on the front (see sketch No. 2) Cracow-Kalish with the object 
of starting a rapid advance toward the Vistula in the direction of Ivangorod 
and other bridges on the Vistula to the south of Ivangorod as far as Sandomir. 
Their linking up with the Austro-Hungarian Army had for its object to restore 
the weakened morale of the latter and to enable it to get out of the crowded 
position into which it had been driven. 

At that time, on the western side of the Vistula, there was only the Russian 
cavalry, while in the neighborhood of Warsaw and Ivangorod there were only 
a few Russian infantry divisions. The Russian High Command was in a very 
difficult position. The four Russian armies that had won victory over the 
Austro-Hungarians followed them into Galicia. To bring up those Russian 
armies and orient them in new directions, we had not at our disposal such a 
net of railways as the Germans had. Moreover, our railway lines were already 
overburdened with transportation of troops, because our concentration had not 
yet been finished, and besides with transportation of reinforcements and sup- 
plies designated for our armies that had been already in action. Only the 
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leading echelons of the Siberian troops coming up from the east could be 
brought up to Warsaw; but that was not enough. 

The taking by the Germans of the Transvistula region (west of the Vistula) 
could place us in an extremely dangerous strategic situation, because in such 
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SKETCH No. 2 
General Strategic Situation, End of September, 1914 


case they would separate our armies operating against East Prussia (our north- 
western front) from our armies operating in Galicia (our southwestern front). 
Therefore the Russian High Command decided to carry out a general regroup- 
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ing of the armies of the southwestern front, giving up for the time being the 
further advance into Galicia and the invasion of Hungary. That regrouping 
had to be carried out by marching. In rainy autumn days our infantry, sink- 
ing up to their knees in the mud of highways that had become soft and torn 
up, marched twenty to thirty-five miles a day. The road behind the march- 
ing columns was scattered all along with the corpses of fallen horses, while our 
ambulances were filled with men that had become tired out. At the very 
same time the Germans, comfortably seated in their railroad cars, were resting 
before their future offensive. 

With the object of reconnoitering the zone of concentration of the enemy 
forces and also to cover our regrouping, the Commander-in-Chief of the south- 
western front decided to move forward General Novikoff’s mixed cavalry corps 
to take up the line Chenstohovo-Kattovitz-Cracow. That mixed cavalry corps 
had been successively built up of the following units: three regular cavalry 
divisions (5th, 8th, and 14th), two Don Cossack divisions (3d and 5th), the 
Turkestan Cossack Brigade, to which units at the end of the operation was 
added the Ural Cossack Division. On September 27 the Cavalry Corps com- 
mander, with a view to taking up without delay a wide front, deployed all his 
divisions on the line from Novo-Radomsk south to a point on the Vistula just 
west of the river Nida. Thanks to that deployment on an extended line, our 
cavalry was in a position to establish contact with the enemy on their entire 
front. , 

Having established that contact, General Novikoff’s cavalry held up, step by 
step, the advance of enemy columns by forcing them to deploy and to change 
into combat formations. Our cavalry took advantage of every interval unoc- 
cupied by the enemy and either, slipping into the intervals, penetrated into 
the rear of enemy columns or operated against the flanks of enemy advance 
units. To what extent our cavalry units were able to penetrate between the 
enemy columns is best shown by the fact that we were getting from them 
information not only of what was taking place on the front, but also of what 
was going on in the rear of the enemy. It will be of interest if I mention here 
that after General Novikoff’s cavalry had been moved to another direction, 
three of our patrol squadrons remained in the enemy rear, and not until a 
month elapsed, during which time we had finished our regrouping, resumed 
the offensive, and had driven away the Germans, did those squadrons join the 
Russian troops. Of course, it should be borne in mind that the success of such 
a deep penetration into the enemy rear was made possible by the friendly 
attitude toward us of the Polish population. That continual penetration of 
our cavalry behind the enemy lines made them very careful and often forced 
them to deploy unnecessarily. In the meantime we were gaining time. That 
fact was of the greatest importance to us, because the success of the German 
plan, the object of which was to attack us while we were in an extremely diffi- 
cult strategic situation, depended wholly on the quickness of its execution. 
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The fighting that took place at the end of September and the beginning of 
October, 1914, on the left bank of the Vistula, is of interest not only because 
it shows the réle that can be played by the cavalry covering an army maneuver, 
but it is of interest also because it proves that in that respect cavalry is the only 
means available. Right here it will be timely to take up the question of the 
so-called strategic vanguards. 

The French military literature defended for a long time the theory of 
strategic vanguards, which theory had originated with the French General 
Bonnal. General Bonnal based his conclusions on the study of Napoleonic 
campaigns. But an idea that had been right in an epoch when cold steel was 
all important became entirely obsolete in an epoch of fire tactics. The German 
military literature rightly pronounced its verdict when it called the strategic 
vanguards an archaic idea. The German writers maintained that in the 
modern epoch of mass armies, when the flanks are specially vulnerable from 
the tactical point of view, a strategic vanguard cannot be of any use, because 
such vanguards can be easily flanked by a mere continuation of the advance 
by such enemy columns as have not come up against the front of the strategic 
vanguards. The latter, under such circumstances, would be faced with the 
following dilemma: either to stay and risk being encircled or to withdraw even 
without beginning any resistance on the front. In either case the strategic 
vanguard would run the risk of remaining too long, because for the vanguard 
infantry, opposed by an enemy that try to get it engaged, it will be difficult 
to break away from the enemy in order to carry out a timely withdrawal. 
Therefore the following question arose involuntarily: What is the use of 
stragetic vanguards, if the same task can be accomplished with a far greater 
success by cavalry divisions, thanks to their ability to fight on wider fronts 
with a far smaller risk and to withdraw easily from the fighting, breaking away 
from the enemy? 

It is a remarkable thing that in the art of warfare even the most obvious 
idea has to be paid for in blood before it is adopted in practice. We have not 
escaped that general rule, and we paid in blood before we gave up the obsolete 
idea of strategic vanguards. In this connection particularly, the second part 
of our cavalry action on the left bank of the Vistula is interesting. 

The Commanding General of the 9th Russian Army, which had to swing 
its front 180 degrees and to deploy on the line Ivangorod-Sandomir, did not 
deem it sufficient that an immediate covering of his maneuver was effected by 
the Vistula and a more advanced one was taken care of by General Novikoff’s 
cavalry ; therefore he decided to send out to Opatov, which town was the cross- 
ing point of highways on the left side of the Vistula, two sharpshooter brigades 
(the Guard Sharpshooter and the 2d Sharpshooter Brigades) and the Guard 
Cavalry Brigade. On October 1, after tiresome marches, carried out on muddy 
roads, we came up to Opatov. Here General D., who was made commander of 
the two sharpshooter and our cavalry brigades, acquainted us with the order 
received by him from the general commanding the 9th Army. According to 
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that order, the group of General D. was to “serve as a support for General Novi- 
koff’s cavalry and to cover the strategic deployment of the 9th Army.” 

The first part of that task was a quite reasonable one; infantry units added 
to cavalry increase its power of resistance; but in such a case the method of the 
infantry’s work differs very much from the work of infantry making part of 
the strategic vanguard. In the first case the infantry should be scattered all 
along the cavalry’s front in order to form small “points d’appui.” Those 
infantry groups, being widely scattered, cannot keep up contact between them- 
selves, as for this a great mobility is required. On the other hand, the tasks 
assigned to those groups depend directly on the work of the cavalry itself; 
therefore they must be put under the control of the chiefs of the cavalry 
divisions. 

But General D. could not solve the question in such a way, because he was 
hampered by the second part of the army commander’s order, “to cover the 
strategic deployment of the 9th Army.” That part of the order was a foggy 
one. Taken at its face value, it clearly assigned to General D.’s group the réle 
of a strategic vanguard. To that must be added that the general situation got 
complicated by the fact that Novikoff’s cavalry was receiving its orders directly 
from the Commander-in-Chief of the southwestern group of armies (Russian 
southwestern front), whereas the 9th Army headquarters, considering General 
D.’s group as its strategic vanguard, had not placed it under General Novikoff’s 
command and kept it under the command of the 9th Army commander. 

General D. decided, after getting into close touch with General Novikoff’s 
cavalry, to take up, with his two sharpshooter brigades, a fortified position in 
the neighborhood of Opatov. As to the Guard cavalry brigade, he placed it in 
the neighborhood of the village Klimontov to protect his line of communica- 
tion passing through Sandomir. While he was fortifying his position near 
Opatov, General Novikoff’s cavalry was carrying out its task of holding up the 
enemy’s advance. General D. was getting from Novikoff’s headquarters full 
information, from which it became quite clear that the advance of six enemy 
columns had been established by our cavalry. By the way, it was on the 
strength of that information that the Russian High Command took the decision 
to concentrate near Warsaw a group of several army corps and cavalry units 
and to direct that group to deal a blow on the flank of the German Army 
advancing on Ivangorod. 

On October 2 General Novikoff received from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the southwestern front an order to leave the Cossack divisions (the 3d and 5th 
Don Cossack divisions, the Ural division. and the Turkestan brigade) in the 
region Ivangorod-Radom in order to cover the Ivangorod region, and to pro- 
ceed immediately with the three regular cavalry divisions (5th, 8th, and 14th) 
toward Warsaw, following the eastern bank of the Vistula through Kazimierj 
and Novo-Alexandria. The covering of the deployment of the 9th Army was 
to be handed over to the vanguards of that army (see sketch No. 3). On 
account of this change, the réle of General D.’s group “as a support of General 
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Novikoff’s cavalry’ was coming to an end. The further presence of that group 
in the region of Opatov was getting dangerous, because the enemy, advancing 
on a wide front, could outflank the sharpshooters, should they linger, in a 
short time. Immediately upon receipt of the new order General Novikoff sent 
his chief of staff to General D. to inform the latter of the withdrawal of the cav- 
alry and also to advise him not to remain at Opatov. Simultaneously telegrams 
were sent by the cavalry corps headquarters, addressed to the headquarters of 
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SKETCH No. 3 
Strategic Situation, Period October 1-4, 1914 


the Southwestern Front and to the headquarters of the 9th Army, to the effect 
that it had become dangerous for the sharpshooter brigades to stay longer at 
Opatov because they were faced by an enemy far superior in numbers. In 
spite of this warning General D., acting on the strength of the orders received 
from the army headquarters, assigning him the réle of a strategic vanguard, 
decided to continue at Opatov. On October 3 General Novikoff confirmed, 
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first through General Staff officers and later, on his way through Opatov, per- 
sonally, his warning to General D. as to the necessity of withdrawing the sharp- 
shooter brigades in the night of October 3-4, because otherwise the brigades 
would be forced to accept a fight at Opatov with an enemy far superior in 
numbers. 

On the evening of October 3 the Germans got into immediate contact with 
the front of the sharpshooter brigades and limited themselves to a weak artillery 
fire. On the same day the Guard Cavalry Brigade also had an encounter with 
the enemy infantry. In view of the fact that the enemy’s advance threatened 
to envelop our left flank, where passed the line of communication Klimontov- 
Sandomir, one brigade of the 80th Infantry Division was sent out from Sando- 
mir, on the request of the commander of the Guard Cavalry Brigade, to prevent 
the enemy from penetrating between Sandomir and Klimontov. 

Now, from the strategic point of view, the critical situation of General D.’s 
group was quite clear. Only very late in the night of October 3-4 a dispatch 
rider arrived at General D.’s headquarters carrying an order from the com- 
mander of the 9th Army that General D. should withdraw. In view of the fact 
that several hours would elapse before the orders for the retreat could reach the 
troops, and in order not to start the retreat at daylight, when the enemy could 
see it, General D., not fully realizing the danger of his situation, decided to 
start the retreat in the evéning of October 4. 

On the morning of October 4 the Germans opened a most violent fire against 
the front of the sharpshooter brigades and enveloped their flanks. On account 
of the stupendous superiority in numbers on the enemy side, the flanking move- 
ment developed very quickly on General D.’s right. At 11 a. m. the retreat 
in the direction of Annopol was already cut off (see sketch No. 4). General 
D.’s troops were threatened with a complete encircling. They had to begin 
their retreat under the enemy artillery and machine-gun fire, directed from the 
rear. Having suffered tremendous losses (some regiments lost about 80 per 
cent of their personnel), having abandoned 18 guns to the enemy and about 
3,000 prisoners, the troops of General D. were only able to get out by following 
the river Opatovka and to assemble late at night near the village Rojki. 

The Opatov reverse made a painful impression on the Russian Army. As 
is always the case in such circumstances, everybody was iooking for the guilty 
ones, and, as often happens, the guilty were being sought where they were not. 
First of all, General Novikoff’s cavalry was blamed, on the ground that it had 
abandoned the sharpshooters. But the true reason lay in the flaw of the 
strategic idea, on which had been based the task given to General D. At 
Opatov the 9th Army commander made an experiment, how to hold up an 
enemy army advancing on a wide front by means of a strategic vanguard sent 
out to oppose that advance. That experiment cost the Russian Army dear. 


With the object of illustrating what an important réle in slowing down the 
enemy maneuver under certain circumstances can be played by the cavalry, it 
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is of interest to relate an episode from the same Opatov operation, in which 
episode the Grodno Hussar Regiment took part. 
As was stated above, the Guard Cavalry Brigade was sent by General D. to 
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SKETCH No. 4 
The Fight at Opatov, October 4, 1914 


Klimontov with the task of covering the line of communication of the sharp- 
shooter brigades, which line ran through Sandomir. On October 3 the flank 
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of the brigade of the 80th Infantry Division, that had been given the task of 
covering the front Klimontov-Sandomir, came up to Klimontov. The Guard 
Cavalry Brigade had to take charge of the section westward of Klimontov. To 
the south of the Opatov-Sandomir highway, in the direction of Klimontov, 
there runs out a stretch of rising ground. Not far away from Klimontov the 
borders of that rising ground form a right angle; one side of it runs east and 
west, the other north and south (see sketches Nos. 4 and 5). The western 
border of the rising ground presented very good conditions for defense. The 
country in front of it—field, woods, villages—could be seen distinctly. The 
slopes of the ground were not so steep as to hamper the movements of infantry 
and cavalry, but, on the other hand, they did not form considerable “dead 
areas” (defiladed areas). On account of the elevation of the ground, the 
enemy was prevented from seeing what was going on in the defensive position. 
In that respect even the aviation could not be of much use to the enemy, because 
the hilly surface of the rising ground, with its thickets and villages scattered 
here and there, enabled the troops that were on it to mask themselves during 
the air reconnaissances, which under the circumstances of a battle “de ren- 
contre” would be of short duration. 

The task given by the Commander of the Guard Cavalry Brigade to the 
Grodno Hussar Regiment, to which regiment were added two guns and all 
the machine-guns of the brigade, consisted in preventing the enemy from 
getting onto the western border of the rising ground. He himself, with the 
lancer regiment and the remaining four guns, took up a position behind and 
outside of the right flank of the hussars, on the highway Opatov-Sandomir, 
with the object of preventing the enemy from breaking through between the 
hussars and the left flank of the left sharpshooter regiment of General D.’s 
group, which was holding a defensive position in the neighborhood of the 
country house M. The front of the sector allotted to the Grodno Hussars was 
about two and a half miles long. I had with me only four squadrons (two 
having been detached for special duty) ; they could yield only 300 rifles. 

From the tactical point of view, the western slope of the rising ground 
could be divided into two sections: the left one, which was covered by a wood 
coming up to the top of the rising ground, and the right one, which was an 
open country, separated from the first section by a ravine running in a direction 
perpendicular to the slope. The enemy might use the wood on the left section 
as an approach in order to get onto the rising ground. Therefore I decided 
to send forward one squadron (5th) and to place it down below, on the edge 
of the wood, while another squadron took up a wide front on the top of the 
slope of the right section. Both squadrons had machine-guns. To the left of 
the 5th squadron I sent out one troop of the 2d squadron, while the remaining 
part of the latter squadron was designated as reserve. I ordered the chief of 
that squadron to make a reconnaissance of positions in case the whole squadron 
should be sent out to the left of the 5th, as well as the reconnaissance of a firing 
line to the east of the wood ; that firing line was to be occupied by the 2d squad- 
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ron, should the 5th squadron be forced to withdraw and should it become 
necessary to hold up the enemy coming out of the wood. 

One troop of the 3d squadron was sent out to the right of the 1st squadron 
with the mission to establish contact with the lancers and the sharpshooters 
in the neighborhood of the country house M. The remaining three troops of 
the 3d squadron were designated as reserve. The commander of the machine- 
gun company was ordered to select and prepare a position for taking under 
flanking fire the right section of approaches from the west of the wood and 
also a position near the village D for taking under fire the whole length of the 
ravine. Attention of the squadrons commanders was drawn by me to the fact 
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SKETCH No. 5 
The Fight of the Grodno Hussars, October 4, 1914 


that the nature of our task required that full advantages should be derived 
from long-range machine-gun fire. 

An inadequate task confronted my two field guns—to hamper by long- 
range artillery fire the action of the enemy operating against the country 
house M and to compel the enemy advancing against our position to deploy 
their forces prematurely. There could be no question, of course, of “inflict- 
ing serious losses”; but the mystification of the enemy and some losses to 
exposed units could be achieved. Therefore I picked out a series of positions 
for our field guns to occupy in succession, so that they might accomplish the 
several tasks which should be given to an artillery defending our position. 
That shifting of guns had also for its object to deceive the enemy with regard 
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to the number of our guns; with that object in view also, I ordered fire by 
groups of shots—four or eight rounds in one turn. Thanks to the shifting 
of guns, we were subsequently saved from losses, because the enemy artillery, 
having detected our gun position, would open a “hurricane” fire against an 
empty position. 

If the reader will remember what forces were at our disposal, it will be 
understood that there could be no question of occupying our position as infan- 
try would occupy it. Our disposition was, if such expression can be used, a 
“dotted” one. Here and there groups of riflemen occupied advantageous 
points, such as salients of the wood and folds of the ground. They main- 
tained liaison in front by means of a cross-fire and liaison in the rear by horse- 
men and reserves that would come up at a gallop as near as they could and 
would be taken back as soon as they were no longer needed. Such, in a nut- 
shell, was the inner mechanism of our fighting near Klimontov. 

Omitting the details of the progress of the fight, I shall limit my narrative 
to a general sketch of what took place. Upon coming up against our firing 
line, the enemy made a stop and began to reinforce their advance units. 
Owing to the effective fire of our two guns, the enemy’s imagination greatly 
overestimated our forces. Waiting for more reinforcements, the enemy de- 
sisted from the deep enveloping movement of the left flank of General D.’s 
infantry and decided to limit themselves to a close envelopment directed against 
the country house M. 

Our first task was accomplished. Next we had to hamper by our fire and 
by a threat of our flank attack the enemy’s action against the country house 
M. He concentrated the fire of many batteries on the rising ground held by 
us; he set on tire the villages situated in our position; but our troops did not 
suffer much. The fact that we were not numerous helped us; the borders of 
the rising ground, not to mention our rear, were like a desert. The hurricane 
fire of the enemy was somewhat like shooting at sparrows with big guns. 

Having wasted their fire until noon, the enemy saw the necessity of getting 
through with us. As they overestimated our strength, they would not take the 
decision to move forward into the interval between our position and the country 
house M. 

The critical moment approached. Although the groups of hussar riflemen 
and the machine-guns were doing their work, as the enemy front became 
stronger and stronger it became more and more difficult to hold it up. In 
the thick of the fight, about noon, I received an order from the commander 
of our brigade to withdraw immediately to the rear and to join him, because 
he, in his turn, had received an order from General D. to move speedily to the 
north to cover the right flank of the sharpshooters and in particular the road 
Opatov-Annopol. 

Although we, the hussar regiment, could see only what was occurring on 
the left flank of the sharpshooters, that of itself was sufficient to understand 
the inconsistency of General D.’s order. The group of General D. could in 
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no case hold out longer than until the evening (in fact, as has been said, the 
sharpshooters had to begin their retreat about noon). Consequently, after 
being withdrawn from the left flank of General D.’s group, we could not get 
to the right flank in time to be of service there. Moreover, if the hussars 
should withdraw from their position, the enemy would immediately overflow 
by an enveloping movement the country house M, and the sharpshooters would 
be cut off from the road Opatov-Sandomir. I had a presentiment, although I 
did not know the fact, that at that time the Opatov-Sandomir road was the 
only direction left in which the sharpshooters could make their retreat. With- 
out delay I sent a liaison officer to report to the brigade commander that 1 
considered General D.’s order inconsistent with the circumstances, and that as 
long as the sharpshooters were holding the country house M, I did not think 
I had the right to withdraw from my position. 

Moreover, the immediate withdrawal of the hussars would operate to 
another disadvantage. We would uncover the right flank of the 80th Infantry 
Division. The withdrawal of cavalry from the infantry’s flank is an extremely 
delicate operation. The cavalry breaks away from the infantry easily and 
quickly ; to do the same is more difficult for the infantry and requires more 
time. Therefore such operation is to be regulated in accordance with the 
time required by the infantry (relief by other troops, retiring the flank, form- 
ing echelons, and so on). Many of the cavalry leaders used not to take this 
into account and therefore placed their infantry neighbors in a precarious 
position. 

I decided to warn immediately my neighbors of the 80th Division in order 
that they might be prepared in case the hussars should withdraw. Such a 
warning was rendered even more important, owing to the fact that the pressure 
of the enemy on my front was becoming stronger and stronger, and every 
minute the thin thread of the hussar front might break. The infantry leaders, 
in their turn, usually made mistakes in their calculations with regard to the 
role of the cavalry that was on their flank. They would apply, when esti- 
mating the stability of the cavalry, the scale for the defense resistance of 
infantry. They were forgetful of the fact that a cavalry regiment can yield 
no more rifles than two companies of infantry; that all the strength of the 
cavalry lies in its mobility, and therefore the “defense of the flank” should be 
based on the defense by infantry units, the cavalry being able only to “guard 
the flank.” 
~~ Knowing all that from the experience of previous fights, I sent out, simul- 
taneously with my report addressed to the brigade commander, the following 
communications—one to the commander of the brigade of the 80th Division 
and one each to the commanders of the right flank battalion and right flank 
company—to the effect that, as my hussars were ordered to ‘vithdraw, the 
infantry would have from now on to secure its own right flank. I also sent 
the three troops of the 3d squadron in reserve, directing them to prolong the 
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right flank of the hussar position, as I feared that the lancers would withdraw 
immediately and leave my right flank exposed. 

In the meantime the pressure of the enemy became much stronger, espe- 
cially on the front of the 5th squadron. Shortly I received a report to the 
effect that the 5th squadron had been compelled to start clearing the western 
edge of the wood. The 2d squadron was brought up at a gallop to a position 
which had been chosen to the east of the wood and dismounted. The horse- 
holders were hidden not far away from the hussar firing line, in an excavated 
road that resembled a dugout. The 1st squadron was ordered to bend back its 
left flank along the ravine and to establish contact by fire with the 2d squad- 
ron. The 5th squadron, having withdrawn from the edge, retired through the 
wood quietly and formed my reserve. All along the remaining front the strain 
of the fight was getting heavier. The enemy infantry was advancing <are- 
fully through the wood and began to assemble on its eastern edge. Here they 
were taken under the rapid fire of our two field pieces. The fact that the 
contour of the edge was distinctly outlined contributed to the exactness of aim. 

About 1 p. m. I received from the brigade commander a second order to 
withdraw the hussars immediately. To that I reported that I could do it no 
sooner than in three or four hours. Such a period was necessary to give my 
neighbors, the 80th Division, time to take measures for the protection of their 
right flank. Meanwhile the enemy infantry, regardless of losses, began its 
attempts to come out of the wood. 

In no case could we allow them to do it; the topographical conditions were 
of such nature that, should the enemy’s firing line succeed in coming forward 
some 401 paces, it would subject the rear of the 2d squadron to a fire at close 
range, and the horseholders of that squadron would not be able to get out of 
their covered position. I decided to bring my reserve into action and ordered 
the 5th squadron, with a machine-gun section, to deploy on the left flank of 
the 1st squadron and take under flanking fire the enemy infantry coming 
out from the wood. That measure proved to be a timely one. Dense lines of 
the enemy infantry got out of the wood and, boldly advancing by “leaps,” were 
coming nearer and nearer to the 2d squadron. The 5th squadron and the 
machine-guns opened fire when the enemy had advanced some 300 paces 
from the wood. It could be seen distinctly what were the results of that fire, 
unexpected by the enemy. The men in the enemy line were being mown 
down, several at a time. In a very short space of time the enemy were driven 
back into the wood. 

Their new attempts to get out of the wood were also defeated immediately. 
Between 4 and 5 p. m. an officer, who had been charged to occupy an observa- 
tion post on the roof of a house and to watch through field-glasses what was 
going on near the country house M, reported that our sharpshooters were 
retreating in an easterly direction and our former position near that house 
was now occupied by the Germans. 

Then only I considered that I had the right to withdraw. But soon, from 
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the reports of the 3d squadron, I learned that the enemy pursuing the sharp- 
shooters had enveloped my right flank and were gaining my rear. To with- 
draw toward the edge of the wood to the west of the village Rojki, where were 
the lancers, was already out of the question. I had therefore to lead straight 
eastward, and, after having gained some distance by quick marching, to turn 
to the north in order to join the lancers by a roundabout way. 

In the course of our withdrawal there was a chance to see once more how 
much easier and “safer,” by comparison with the infantry, the cavalry breaks 
away from the enemy. In certain places it was necessary for us to get out of 
the fight while under fire from close range, so that to some groups of the 
hussars the withdrawal was no longer a “getting out of the fight,” but a regular 
“retreat.” Nevertheless, that difficult operation was executed in good order 
and all the parts of the hussar regiment were able to assemble at a chosen point. 

Darkness had come down already, when there was received an order from 
General D. giving the Grodno Hussars a new task: to stop by all means the 
enemy’s pursuit in order to enable the remaining units of the sharpshooter 
brigades to assemble on the position near Rojki. In the darkness I deployed 
the regiment, having decided to oppose the enemy in the wood by a series of 
ambushes. Without delay, I directed that all roads be closed by small groups 
of hussars, and soon the regiment was distributed in an outpost formation. In 
the night there took place a few engagements with the enemy patrols and 
enemy infantry groups that advanced too far; soon they all fell back. 

Just before dawn a liaison officer came up from General D. with the report 
that our infantry had succeeded in deploying and also with an order for the 
hussars to withdraw to the rear. Thus ended the episode of the Opatov drama, 
in which the Grodno Hussars had taken part. 

Herman Stegemann, the Swiss military writer, compiled a brief history of 
the war based on German communiques and documents. As the above history 
was published in the course of the war, the military operations and the strength 
of the Russian forces are presented in accordance with the contemporary judg- 
ments of our enemy. In the preface to his history Stegemann states that in 
his work he is dealing only with engagements of larger units (not less than an 
army corps). On pages 173-175 we come across the following headline: “Die 
Treffen bei Opatow and Klimontow.” 

The author, reflecting the impressions of those who had taken part in that 
battle, speaks of the fight at Opatov and of the fight at Klimontov as if they 
both were engagements of the same scale. In General Ludendorff’s book we 
find among the supplements map No. III, from which it is evident that a 
whole Austrian army corps was directed against Klimontov. 

A handful of cavalry succeeded in holding up such strong forces! That 
could happen only because of the reason that in war the danger one imagines 
does not correspond to the existing one. 

Thanks to its mobility, the cavalry serves as one of the best means of 
creating an effect on the enemy’s imagination. In former epochs that effect 
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was achieved by charges on horseback, whereas nowadays cavalry does the 
same by its ability to draw in the face of the enemy, as at Klimontov, a long 
front line. 

The fight at Klimontov can serve as one more example of the correctness 
of the conclusion which was drawn after the first cavalry encounters in the 
World War. 

The cavalry should be trained principally to fight from long distances. 
The infantry’s aim, too, will be to increase the range of its firearms. But 
the cavalry’s fire should outrange the fire of the infantry. All problems that 
are solved by cavalry require primarily the use of fire at long range. 

When reconnoitering cavalry has to establish the first points of contact with 
enemy’s infantry and to feel out the “contour” of the enemy front—that 
requires the use of fire at long ranges (“reconnaissance by force’’). 

The maintenance of contact all along that “contour,” followed by the slow- 
ing down, should the circumstances demand, of the enemy’s advance, that 
slowing down being achieved by forcing the enemy to deploy their forces 
frequently, also requires the use of long-distance firing. 

The very defense of the “cavalry front” is based exclusively on the apply- 
ing of “cross-fire.” 

The longer the range of the gun and of the machine-gun, the wider can be 
the intervals between individual small groups, of which the cavalry front on 
the defensive is composed. 

In a raid against the flank or rear of the enemy, the cavalry’s ability to 
fight from long distance will increase the zone of its action. Often we were 
tantalized by having to watch long supply columns of the enemy moving 
within our eyesight, but out of the range of our guns. 

During the pursuit, a long-range fire will extend the zone of cavalry’s 
pressure. 

Finally, if the cavalry has the advantage of longer range, its withdrawal 
from action is facilitated and its maneuvering ability thereby increased. 
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The Aim of the Remount Service, Q. M. C. 


BY 


A. A. CEDERWALD 


(Secretary American Remount Association) 








PICTURE THE MARCH past of the animals of an Army division—smart cav- 
alry mounts, trained artillery horses, persistent mules tugging heavy loads— : 
and you visualize the chief aim of the Remount Service—the supply of fit 4 
animals for the Army. Other problems confront Remount officers—the care i 
and feeding of animals, their housing in peace and war, the training of men in 
horsemastership—but the main problem will always be that of supply. And F 
of the supply problem, the element which today looks largest is that of obtain- s 
ing horses for the cavalry. Cavalry mounts are at this moment, and doubtless 5 
will be for many years to come, the principal concern of the Remount Service. i 
Scarcity of riding horses answering to the exacting requirements of modern f 
military service has forced the question of cavalry mounts to the front as a vital 
problem of Army supply. For more than twenty years it has been obvious to 
those officers who have given serious thought to the matter that the Army 
would eventually find it imperative to take an active part in production, or at 
any rate in the encouragement of production, if the supply of riding animals 
of required quality was to keep pace with the needs of the military service. The 
type of animal desired, displaying quality, speed, and endurance, is not now 
available for procurement in sufficient numbers. As frequently is the case, the 
problem of procurement is largely a problem of production. 

With the prime necessity of increasing production in mind, the Remount 
Service this year has adopted the first national policy for the encouragement of 
breeding horses for the Army. The central idea of this policy is very simple. i 
It is that of placing Government stallions capable of reproducing the desired | 
type of riding horses within the reach of farmers and breeders willing to raise 
such horses. No elaborate machinery of organization is required to do this, no | 
large expenditure of money, the major item of expense, in fact, being the pur- | 
chase of stallions, their maintenance during the breeding season, and their ; 
shipment from winter quarters to breeding centers and back when the season is 
over. Over sixty stallions, of many breeds, have been donated to the Govern- 
ment to be employed in this work, and nearly one hundred have been pur- 
chased, some for a merely nominal price; so that over one hundred and fifty 
stallions are in service for the 1921 breeding season, at a conservatively estimated 
value of over one-half million dollars. 
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Of course, it will require time to reach anything like “quantity production” 
in horse-breeding, and the cavalry must patiently await results. In terms of 
industrial output, horse production is a matter of years; the product is difficult 
to standardize, and a large proportion thereof disappointingly unfit; but that 
the steps now being taken by the Remount Service to increase production of the 
general utility type of horse, suitable for riding or driving, will be a success is 
assured by the fact that never in the history of the country have civilian horse- 
men everywhere displayed so keen an interest in the efforts of the Army in this 
respect. They have given freely of their time, money, and experience to assist 
the Government in every way. Indeed, without their backing and encourage- 
ment, especially of organizations of horsemen such as the American Remount 
Association, the Horse Association of America, and other similar bodies, the 
Army breeding project could hardly have been launched with such assurance of 
accomplishment as now seems to attend it. So far as the American Remount 
Association is concerned, it stands squarely behind the Remount Service in all of 
its efforts to produce a suitable type of cavalry horse; it was organized for just 
that purpose; it has no selfish objects to serve; it has dedicated itself whole- 
heartedly to serving the Army in every way possible, and is therefore entitled, 
in return, to receive a generous measure of support from the Army itself. While 
the preponderance of the membership is now, and probably by force of cireum- 
stances always will be, civilian, the management of the Association has hopes 
that as individual officers of the Army realize the good work that the Associa- 


‘tion is doing for the Army, they will feel it their duty, in their own interest, to 


affiliate therewith. Certainly officers of the mounted branches, who will profit 
most from the efforts of the Association, should join it to a man, and thus 
demonstrate to the civilian membership that, while ready to accept assistance 
from outside sources, the Army is yet willing to help itself as occasion arises. 
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Pistol-Firing Tests in Mexico 
The Pershing Expedition, 1916 
BY 


Major HOMER M. GRONINGER, Cavalry 


Target—A cloth screen 24 yards long and 8 feet high, suspended on a 
rope. The ends of the rope passed over uprights held by soldiers. On the 
rope, near and on the inside of the uprights, were placed oat sacks filled with 
rocks. When the soldiers released their hold on the ends of the rope, this 
weight caused the screen or target to fall to the ground. The silhouette of 
24 mounted men in line was painted in black on the white screen. 

Procedure.—A mounted platoon of 24 men in line charged this target with 
the pistol. The target dropped when the line was about eight yards distant 
and the platoon, without decreasing speed, passed over it. 

Results —(a) Approximately 65 per cent of the shots fired were on the 
target. 

(6) The centers of the shot groups were along the line of junction of the 
horse’s fore legs with his body. 

(c) The horses kept a very good line during the firing—in fact, better 
than when there was no firing. 

(d) During the firing the horses did quite a lot of blinking, which may 
have its advantages in a charge. 

(e) It required a very short time for the horses to become accustomed to 
the fact that the target would fall when they approached near it. This may 
be good instruction for horses. 

Remarks.—From experiments of this nature or by use of a moving target 
the following points may be determined: 

(a) The time for opening fire. 

(6) The reason for the low-shot groups. Many reasons have been given 
for this. 

(c) The kind of sight best suited for mounted action. The present sight 
was constructed primarily for dismounted use. A groove or ridge along the 
top of the barrel, with the necessary additions for dismounted use, may be 
the solution. 


Our enemy will usually be in front of us and our friends on our right and 
left. 
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PISTOL versus SABER 


BY 


Colonel JOHN P. WADE, Cavalry 


There’s much hot air writ these here days 
Regardin’ of the different ways 
Of armin’ cavalrymen. 
Some thinks the pistol is hot stuff 
When they is in a mix-up rough; 
They proves it with their pen. 


There's others who is just as sure 
The only real true, Simon pure 
Weepon with which to kill 
Is found in keen-edged snickersnee 
When one is in a close mé-lée ; 
They also shoves the quill. 


I ain't right sure which is the best, 
Cause I ain’t never seen no test, 

Yet I’s a cavalryman; 
An’ so I just suggests this way 
Of stoppin’ this here inky fray 

By usin’ simple plan. 


Let’s form a troop of all them sports 
Who thinks a pistol of some sorts 
To charges adds a zest; 
Then likewise take a equal bunch 
Of them what entertains the hunch 
For sabers as the best. 


Now make them gents what loves the “gat” 
Meet Saberites upon some flat, 

Where all may stand an’ see. 
Methinks that this here great event 
Might tend to quiet argument 
An’ solve this mystery. 











Mounted Pistol Firing 


BY 


Major RICHARD D. NEWMAN, Cavalry 


DvuRING THE WAR the course in pistol firing was more or less abandoned 
and cavalry officers in different parts of the United States were experimenting 
with mounted firing. On the Mexican border cavalry troops were trying out 
firing to the front with considerable success at targets suspended in the air above 
the mounted troopers. It immediately occurred to me that we would seldom, 
if ever, have targets in the air in that position, and that our targets would 
usually be on the ground and in our front, and if we could arrange targets 
on the ground and in such a position that we could fire at them to the front, 
between the horses’ ears or above them, that we would be accomplishing some- 
thing worth while. As squadron commander and with this in mind, the officers 
of the squadron were consulted and they were all very anxious to try it out. 

In the dry season of 1917-1918, at Corozal, Canal Zone, the First 
Squadron of the 12th Cavalry, with Captain H. L. Flynn, in command of 
A Troop; Captain John L. Rice, B Troop; Roy O. Henry, C Troop; Captain 
John D. Kelly, in command of D Troop, set out to fire to the front mounted, 
with the targets on the ground. And, before going any further, I must give 
all the credit of our success to these troop commanders and, of course, to their 
subordinate officers and to the enlisted men of the squadron. 

It was realized at the very first that, to be successful at this kind of firing, 
the horses as well as the men would have to be well trained, so that all of our 
mounted drills were preceded by thirty minutes of equitation by troop, and 
this turned out to be the very thing needed, as it trained the men and horses 
much better and quicker than ordinary drill. This equitation was followed 
by squad drill and the school of the trooper and platoon drill. Little or no 
attention was given to troop drill, and we passed almost directly to the squadron 
drill. The men and horses were taught to move in line thoroughly relaxed, 
at the gallop, over rough ground, and they could soon keep as good a line, if 
not better, at the fast gaits than they could at a walk. 

Every squadron drill day all four troops were passed in review at the gallop 
several times, and the lines soon became so perfect that it was very difficult 
to pick out the best troop to publish to the squadron. Everything done was 
competitive, almost to the manner in which they laced their shoes. Each day 
the standing was published, and the troops were rated each week. This was the 
nature of the preliminary instruction of the horses and men in mounted work. 

Mounted drill over, each day the dismounted pistol work was taken up 
from the very beginning and about one month was devoted to the care of the 
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MOUNTED PISTOL FIRING 


pistol—its use, possibilities, and limitations—and the men were made 
thoroughly acquainted with the weapon. They were then given dismounted 
target practice up to fifty yards, with much rapid fire in the last stages. In my 
opinion, our success with the mounted firing was a direct result of this thorough 
dismounted training. No man was allowed to join his troop for mounted 
firing until he qualified dismounted and until he handled his pistol in such a 
way as to insure the safety of those near him. I have found that a great many 
enlisted men are more or less afraid of the pistol, and this because they are 
not thoroughly familiar with it. 

With dismounted instruction completed, we were ready for firing to the 
front with the targets on the ground. Standing silhouette card-board targets 
were selected, with wooden stakes three feet long, the targets being placed on 
a line, three feet edge to edge, later changed to three and a half feet. Four of 
the best horsemen and shots of the squadron were selected for the first run at 
the targets. The line of targets looked pretty formidable, and we had our fears 
that the horses would stop or hesitate in front of the targets before going 
through, or that they would knock them all down. However, our fears were 
soon dispelled when the first four men lined up without pistols and rode at 
the targets and through them without any hesitation on the part of the horses. 
As soon as we found that this kind of target would work, we prepared enough 
targets to extend the entire length of the firing ground—about one hundred 
and twenty targets. While this was being done the troop commanders were 
training their men in the use of the pistol mounted without ammunition. 
The men were taught to ride in a line at a gallop, in squads, sections, platoons, 
and troops, snapping the pistols between the horses ears or above them, with 
horses and men thoroughly relaxed; this was found very simple after their 
previous training. They were taught to stand up in their stirrups and to 
lean well to the front. The small of the wrist was held between the horse’s 
ears or above them, depending upon the conformation of the horse and trooper. 
Often a short man on a big horse would find it necessary to rest his left elbow 
on the horse’s withers. In case a man could not keep his horse up to the line, 
he was taught to come immediately to the raise pistol. The horses were ridden 
through the targets. 

In a short time both horses and troopers took all this as a matter of course, 
and they were then ready for ball ammunition at the targets. The four selected 
men were lined up boot to boot and loaded with one round of ball ammunition, 
pistols cocked and locked in the holster, two hundred yards from the line of 
targets. The men were instructed to walk their horses closed in on the center 
guide for ten yards; then trot thirty yards; collected gallop, seventy-five yards; 
then to take the extended gallop and draw pistol and move into the charge 
and commence firing at seventy-five yards from the targets, keeping closed 
on the center all the while. They were instructed to ride directly at one 
particular target and under no consideration to try to guide their horses 
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through the targets when they came up to them. The horses were to do their 
own picking. The four men were ordered forward and did as they were 
instructed and made two hits out of four shots and knocked no targets down. 
The four horses kept just as good an alignment as they did at practice and 
drill, and kept well closed in on the center. The men and horses acted as if 
they had done this thing many times before. In fact, they acted just as they 
did before ammunition was used; the firing did not seem to affect them in the 
least. The horses were brought down to the trot twenty-five yards beyond 
the targets and the squad moved off to the flank at the raise pistol. This was 
repeated with two rounds with the same result, and finally with seven rounds. 
It might be of interest to know that the four men made ten hits out of the 
twenty-eight rounds fired in that run. 

After this the troop commanders started their mounted firing. They all 
proceeded about in the same manner as indicated above for the trial four, first 
with a few selected men, then by fours, eights, sections, and platoons, and 
finally the whole troop in line. It was found that as soon as a man fell behind 
the line that he instinctively came to the raise pistol. The horses seemed to 
pay no attention whateversto the firing and kept well closed in on the center 
and always picked their own holes, so that the targets were seldom knocked 
down. The lines were always brought down to the trot within twenty-five 
yards behind the targets and moved off to the flank by fours, the men at the raise 
pistol. The ground over which the firing was done was rough, with stones and 
small ditches. The only difficulty encountered with the horses was with those 
that were too slow to keep up in the charge. We found that the old, slow 
fellows that were very quiet and the ones that we used to find so very good for 
the old firing by trooper to the flank were useless in our new firing. The only 
ones discarded were the slow old plugs, and they were fired by themselves. We 
used a great many horses that were never fired from before. I feel sure that 
absolutely green horses would give no trouble whatsoever. There was not one 
single accidental shot fired, none of the wild shots that we used to have in the 
old pistol practice. No one was hurt, although occasionally a horse would fall 
with his rider in the charge. The men were very keen for it, probably because 
there was real action and it was very realistic. 

Without any special practice, the troops rode in column of troopers fifteen 
yards in front of the line of targets and fired seven shots to the right with very 
good effect. We did not fire in column of twos, as there was no safe place to 
fire. After all the troops had completed their firing we held a squadron com- 
petition for the best squads, sections, platoons, and troops. The Commanding 
General came out to witness it. When this was completed we made up a line 
of all of the squadron that the ground would accommodate. 

We also had a short dismounted pistol competition with trench warfare in 
mind. A man was required to lie down in a trench with his rifle pointed 
over the parapet, and at the command forward he was directed to leap over 
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the parapet. As the trooper started forward he found himself confronted with 
five silhouette targets of different sizes at different distances and intervals. He 
was instructed to drop his rifle to the left hand and to draw his pistol as soon 
as he saw the targets. He drew his pistol while moving forward at the run, 
hesitating just long enough to fire at each target as he came into position to 
fire at it. The targets were so placed that he was required to fire to the front 
and right and left front. The shortest range was ten yards and the longest 
twenty. The results obtained were excellent. 

The pistol and pistol practice have been badly neglected in the cavalry, and 
the average trooper has never had sufficient pistol practice. He is not familiar 
with the weapon and is a little afraid of it, especially after he has seen a few 
accidental shots. Make the trooper familiar with the pistol and give him lots 
of dismounted practice and trigger-pull, teach him to change magazines at 
the gallop, and he will make the pistol the very valuable arm it should be for 
the cavalry. From our experience with firing to the front, I am convinced 
that any troop of cavalry, with ordinary training, can use this type of fire 
while charging targets on the ground without mishap, and that every horse 
in the troop can be used with excellent results. The fire effect is very great 
and the whole effect of the charging horses and the mass of fire is terrifying. 





The Second Cavalry in the St. Mihiel 
Offensive 


BY 


Captain ERNEST N. HARMON, 2d Cavalry 


A PROVISIONAL SQUADRON of the Second Cavalry, consisting of Troops “B,” 
“D,” “F,” and “H,” was the largest body of American Cavalry that saw 
active combat duty during the World War. A brief account of this service 
may be of interest to cavalrymen. 

The 25th of August, 1918, found the four troops located in an old French 
cavalry station near Toul. The troops had just arrived from Gievres, where 
they had been constructing a remount depot. Since the arrival of the regiment 
in France, in April, 1918, the troops had been widely scattered and had been 
engaged in remount duty most of the time. The men had been receiving very 
little drill or training during this period. The horses, to mount the squadron, 
had just been received from various remount depots and veterinary hospitals. 
They were in very poor condition, ranging in type from a heavy draft horse to 
a Spanish pony; forty-two were white or gray. 

Thus with only fifteen days in which to train before taking part in a great 
offensive, with men who had not drilled for six months, with horses scarcely 
bridle-wise and utterly unaccustomed to cavalry weapons, the officers and 
men had a problem as difficult, perhaps, as any cavalryman can expect. The 
horses were grazed in the evenings and everything was done to prepare them 
for the hard work to come. Ammunition was procured and all men fired 
small combat exercises dismounted and fifteen or twenty shots mounted. 

General Dickman, commanding the Fourth Corps, to which we were 
attached, caused experiments to be made with the Browning auto-rifle. It was 
his intention to equip each troop with four guns, if they were found to be suit- 
able to our use. The offensive came before the guns were available, so each 
troop went into action with one gun. A set of fours could carry one gun and 
2,500 rounds of ammunition and keep up with the troops at all gaits. A gun 
with this amount of ammunition was so carried in each troop in both the St. 
Mihiel and Argonne offensives with no ill effects. This was a case where the 
heavy draft horses were useful. 

On September 9 Troop “B” was detached from the squadron and during 
the offensive performed liaison and patrol duty with the 1st, 42d, and 89th 
Divisions. In the performance of this duty they were subjected to severe shell 
fire, especially in Thiaucourt. On the same day orders came for the remainder 
of the squadron to proceed by a night march to a position about ten kilometers 
in rear of the front lines. 
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The night was cloudy and the roads were heavy from recent rains. The 
first march taught many lessons as to march discipline at night when hostile 
airplanes were overhead. The roads were choked with traffic and marching 
troops. The formation taken was a column of troopers on either side of the 
road, with 50 yards distance between platoons. This formation made the 
column long, but was necessary in order not to delay traffic at cross-roads and 
not to block road space. Liaison had to be maintained from front to rear. 
Each platoon dropped a man at crossroads to direct the next platoon in rear 
on the proper route. Due to the length of the column, it was found, on halt- 
ing, that by the time the rear units received the word to halt the head of the 
column was ready to move forward. This had to be corrected by better liaison 
from the front. No smoking was allowed, as the spark from a cigarette has 
often revealed to a low flying plane the whereabouts of a body of troops, causing 
them to be attacked with bombs or machine-guns. Marching at night, while 
apparently not so fatiguing to the horses, was very tiresome for the men under 
the conditions that existed, and constant watch was necessary to prevent slouch- 
ing in the saddle. The rain fell in torrents about 2 a.m. We reached camp 
at 4 a. m., and between flashes of lightning strung lariat lines between trees 
and tied the horses to the lines by squads. Our wagons arrived early in the 
morning and the day was spent reshoeing horses and overhauling our equip- 
ment. Due to enemy aérial observation, it was necessary to keep under cover 
of the woods during the day, a circumstance not pleasant after several days of 
rain. On the afternoon of September 11 two officers made a reconnaissance 
to locate the position our squadron was to occupy when the attack opened. 
This position was in an open space 1,000 yards behind the front-line trenches. 

The night of September 11-12 was dark and rainy. Our squadron started 
from its hiding place at 8 p. m. with only six miles to go. The march was 
very trying. The road was filled with moving troops. The ground was 
swampy on either side of the road, which made it impossible to turn out of the 
column. The last platoon finally arrived at our position at 12.55 a.m. The 
squadron was formed in platoon mass with 100 yards between troops and 75 
yards in depth between platoons in troops. The artillery preparation was to 
begin at 1.00 a. m., and all men stood by their horses’ heads ready to control 
them in case of fright. Guns were all around us; we could hear the clang of 
breechblocks as they were closed on the guns at 12.55. We were in our proper 
place and there was only one place reserved for us. At 12.58 a. m. two signal 
guns were fired. The rain fell gently. The night was so dark that one could 
not see the horses from one platoon to another. At exactly 1.00 a. m. all the 
guns opened up. It seemed as if Hell had broken loose. The sky became 
light as day from the discharges. The horses did not seem to mind after the 
first few minutes, even though some of the guns were as near as 200 yards from 
our position. The bombardment was to continue until 5.00 a. m. when a 
rolling barrage was to be laid down and the infantry were to go over the top. 
The horses were ordered unsaddled and the equipment was placed in front 
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of them. The men tied the reins to their legs, laid down, and in spite of the 
frightful din and bombardment, nearly every one fell asleep, so exhausted were 
the men from the marching and confusion. 

At 5.00 a. m. a drumfire barrage was thrown in front of our advancing 
infantry. So many guns were in action that one could scarcely distinguish 
between reports. The large guns increased their range and began firing on the 
cross-roads in rear of the German lines, doing great execution among the retreat- 
ing forces, as we found the next day. 
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We watered our horses in mudholes near by, saddled and made ready for 
instant duty. About 11.50 a. m. we received orders to move up to Seicheprey. 
This was a town situated on the front-line trenches which had long since been 
battered to ruins. We passed through batteries of 155’s and heavier pieces. 
On our way we passed long files of prisoners and lines of ambulances filled 
with wounded. We crossed the ruins of the trenches with great difficulty. At 
2.15 p. m. we received orders to proceed to Nonsard. This town was situated 
some nine kilometers behind the original front lines and had been reached by 
our infantry early in the afternoon. The infantry had established outposts 
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and rested at this point. The road was choked with artillery and ambulances 
and we were forced to pick our way through barbed-wire entanglements and 
trenches. Our tanks had plowed their way through the wire, which greatly 
helped our advance. We reached Nonsard about 4.00 p.m. Our mission was 
to reconnoiter toward Vigneulles, a town seven kilometers north of Nonsard, 
and to intercept the railroad line between Heudicourt and Vigneulles. Should 
we succeeded in making a dash across to the railroad line we had no demolition 
outfit for blowing it up. A thick wood lay between Nonsard and Vigneulles, 
with the main road running through it, crossed by several wood and military 
roads. 

Troop “I” formed the advance guard. Specific instructions were given by 
the squadron commander to march rapidly and to put out a strong left-flank 
patrol. The advance guard commander was told not to put out a right-flank 
patrol as that flank was covered by the infantry. This was a great error. The 
point encountered a German immediately upon entering the woods. He was 
dismounted, and upon discovery of our men started to run. One private tried 
to shoot him with his pistol, but, after two unsuccessful shots, slid off his horse 
and, kneeling on the ground, took careful aim with his rifle, hitting his man 
between the shoulders. A few minutes later a mounted man was captured. 
Several horses were running loose in the woods, and in some of the huts along 
the road the fires were still burning. The point had penetrated about 700 
yards within the woods, the advance party was 300 yards in rear and the 
support, followed by a platoon of Troop “D,” was just entering the woods. 
At this juncture, the troop commander, who had just been down a side road to 
observe a patrol, came back and found the point and advance party halted on 
the road. It was stated that word had come from the rear to halt. The 
captain caused the troop to move forward, believing that there was some mis- 
take and that there was no order to halt. This proved to be correct; who 
originated the order to halt no one knows. 

Troop “H,” followed by the remainder of Troop “D,” now suddenly 
appeared from the left flank and came onto the main road just ahead of the 
advance party of Troop “F.’’ This part of the force had been sent across the 
field through an opening in the woods 300 yards to the left of the main road 
with directions to proceed toward Vigneulles, paralleling the main road. The 
commander had not received instructions as to the duties or exact whereabouts 
of Troop “F,” and, to avoid an impassable stretch of road, had swung into the 
main road. This situation was very confusing. At this moment the two troop 
commanders rode forward to a slight ridge from which the point had signaled 
the enemy in sight. The troops were about 200 yards in rear. Down the slope 
about 300 yards away was seen a continuous stream of horses, men, and vehicles 
crossing the main road from left to right. It was a column of retreating 
Germans. It was decided to cover the cross-roads at once with fire from the 
auto rifles and move through the woods by the right flank and cut the column 
off. However good or bad this plan might have worked out, its success was 
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doomed from the start by the precipitation of the auto rifles, which opened 
fire before the troops were ready, thus losing the element of surprise. As our 
leading elements moved off the road to form a line of foragers, fire was opened 
on our column from the right and left fronts and a machine-gun was set up 
at the cross-roads. The fire came from a machine-gun or automatic rifle and 
several rifles. The woods were so heavy that the enemy could not be seen. 
The decision was quickly made to move to the rear about 300 yards to where 
a road turned off the main road to the left. On this road the troops would be 
under cover and could dismount and move forward in skirmish line, as the 
heavy woods made mounted action very difficult. The command: “Fours left 
about, trot,” was given. Our horses were green and, under the excitement, a 
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command to gallop back would have stampeded them. Some horses were down 
from heing hit. The men were falling back to the cross-roads in good order, 
when suddenly a machine-gun opened up on the column from a small trail 
leading from the main road on the right. This was on our unprotected flank. 
The Germans had allowed our patrols to go by and had brought their guns to 
the edge of the woods as the column started back.x They had been trained to 
shoot low. Many of our horses were hit in the legs. All the men opened fire 
on the machine-gun crew with their pistols as they passed. All rules as to flank 
men only firing from column of fours were forgotten. Ali men fired, with 
the effect that the crew of three men were all killed. Of course, the horses 
broke into a gallop. The head of the column, being without a leader, dashed 
past the cross-roads before an officer could get in front. A second machine-gun 
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opened fire from the left. The crew hardly fired before they were all killed 
by the fire of the troops as they passed. Both guns were about twenty yards off 
the road. The time of firing was short. However, the only reason many of 
our men were not killed is the fact that the aim was low as for infantry and 
our column was moving so fast. No commands to fire were given our men; the 
firing was done from a sense of self-preservation, and was effective. After this 
incident the men had all the confidence in the world in their pistols. The 
horses were finally checked near the edge of the woods and, under cover of the 
woods on the left, order was restored. 

The squadron spent the night at Nonsard. At 4.00 a. m. the next morning, 
Troop “D” was sent out on an independent mission. The troop was ordered 
to proceed cross country to Creue, a small town situated about a mile west of 
the main railroad line running south from Vigneulles, and was to destroy a 
section of the railroad track near Creue, falling back with delaying action to the 
north on Vigneulles. Troop “D” found the track already destroyed by the 
advance units of the 26th Division. The troop then proceeded to Vigneulles. 

Troops “F” and “H’”’ grazed their horses in the early morning and made 
a rapid march to Vigneulles. The town had been captured by the 1st Division 
and their outputs were on the high ground just north of the town. Consider- 
able shelling was being done by the enemy, which caused the squadron to 
approach the town through the fields in line of squad columns with wide inter- 
vals. The troops followed each other at considerable depth. At the cross-roads, 
about 600 yards east of the town, our column divided. Troop “HH” was joined 
by Troop “D” and both treops moved west and spent the entire day until 8.00 
p. m. scouring the country west and south of Vigneulles for German stragglers. 
These troops covered an area heavily wooded and characterized by high, steep . 
hills and deep ravines. All dugouts were entered. Few prisoners were found, \ 
but the work was most fatiguing, and the two troops by their mobility covered 
a large territory. French cavalry was met at Heudicourt about 3.00 p. m.,j 4 
and the French officers were greatly chagrined to find our cavalry had beaten 
them in following the enemy by a full day’s operations. Wi 

Troop “F” was ordered to proceed north along the main line of railroad, 
St. Mihiel-Metz, gain contact with the enemy, locate their new line of resistance, 
and obtain liaison with the French, who were expected to come through from 
the west side of the salient. Our infantry advance had halted on the ridges 
north of Vigneulles. It was unfortunate that all three troops could not have 
gone north together as the mission to be performed was typical of the work 
expected of cavalry. The country to the north was an open plain flanked by 
a continuous high ridge running north and south on the left. The main road 
followed a single-tracked railroad about 500 yards from the foot of the ridge. 
The country to the right of the railroad was flat or gently rolling. with 
patches of woods here and there. 

Realizing that much information could be obtained by as small a unit as a 


troop and anxious to redeem our first brush with the enemy, the troop moved 
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out at a fast trot in regular formation with point, advance party, and patrols 
on both flanks. In going through the towns the troop took the formation of 
column of troopers on either side of the road so that in case of machine-gun 
fire the men could get off the road to the right and left between houses. All 
towns were entered at a fast trot, and a march outpost was formed on the farther 
side, while a hasty reconnaisance was made by the main body. The first 
town passed through was Hattonville. The town was deserted and in flames. 
Our point was fired on by a small enemy party occupying a stable on the out- 
skirts of the town. The advance continued; a squad turned out of the 
column and surrounded the stable, killing one man and taking the remaining 
two occupants prisoners. All along the road were wagons of loot and supplies 
left in the flight, the drivers having unhitched the horses and made their 
escape on them. The next town, Vieville, was on fire and apparently deserted. 
The troop kept up the advance, not stopping to search the town. The next 
town, Billy, six kilometers north of Vigneulles, was on fire. Outside of the 
town were captured six stragglers, who offered no resistance. They were sent 
to the rear. St. Maurice was now reached. This town was of considerable size, 
and many Germans were seen running about in the streets as we approached. 
The troop galloped through the town, establishing a march outpost at the 
northern exit and on the road going east toward Jonville. Patrols were at 
once dispatched to search the town. A German staff officer, mounted on a 
large black horse, was discovered leaving a side street. He was captured and 
the captain of the troop took the horse and rode him the rest of the campaign. 
Twenty-two stragglers were found and sent to the rear. The villagers came 
out of their cellars and were enthusiastic over our entry. The mayor of the 
village, an old man of distinguished bearing, gave valuable information. A 
German staff officer billeted at his house had told the mayor that the German 
army was forming on a new line through Champlon, Doncourt, Jonville, and 
Champly. He also stated that a German General had left the town barely an 
hour before the arrival of the troop. 

With St. Maurice as a base, patrols were sent toward Champlon, Don- 
court, and Jonville to reconnoiter the enemy. The main body of the troop 
remained at St. Maurice. The patrols were sent out about noon. The 
patrol sent toward Champlon reported back, stating that they had met the 
advance guard of a French infantry outfit at Hannonville. The French had 
come from the west across the salient and were patrolling to the north toward 
Champlon. Their air service had given them information which verified the 
report of the mayor of St. Maurice. At St. Maurice a large quantity of grain 
and food were found. While awaiting reports from the other patrols, men and 
horses were fed and grain bags were filled. This was the first feed for the 
horses since the morning of the 12th. The patrol to Doncourt returned at 
about 3.00 p. m. with one prisoner, reporting evidences of a prepared. position 
about the town. They had come under a burst of machine-gun fire while 
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reconnoitering the approach to the town. At this time a verbal message came 
stating that the Germans were coming in force from the direction of Woel, in 
a counter-attack. The troop took a position to cover the retirement of the 
patrol on that road. This report proved to be the usual kind given by a 
trooper with a strong imagination. The patrol was met on its way back from 
Woel with five prisoners. Two horses of the patrol were wounded and one 
man was missing. This man came in later. The patrol reported that they 
had been fired on by a few mounted men on approaching the town. The 
enemy galloped away toward Jonville. While reconnoitering the town the 
patrol was again fired on from the church steeple. A new patrol was sent out 
which went through Woel and reported back about 6.00 p. m. with the 
information that Jonville was strongly held. Messages were sent back from 
time to time during the afternoon as information was received. 

The infantry now began to arrive in St. Maurice from the south. Its 
mission accomplished, the troop joined the squadron, in camp at Vigneulles. 
The mess sergeant of Troop “H” had got his kitchen through the traffic, and 
had hot soup ready for the men that night. The cavalry squadron was the 
only outfit that had a kitchen up that far at this time. All the horses were 
greatly fatigued, and some wounded horses had to be shot. The next day the 
squadron marched south out of the salient. The attack was over, our infantry 
were organizing the ground won, and this sector remained inactive until the 
attack by the Second Army, November 10. 
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R. O. T. C. at an Essentially Military College 


Major ALBERT B. DOCKERY, Cavalry 


THe Virointa Miiitary Institute has long enjoyed a high reputation 
throughout the country and especially in the Army, where many of its 
graduates have attained distinction. A brief outline of the work being done 
here may be of interest to them and to officers contemplating college duty. 

For the information of those unfamiliar with the R. O. T. C. regulations 
and the obligations assumed by the War Department and by the colleges, the 
following are emphasized as the salient features of the requirements: 

Any college may have one or more R. O. T. C. units established in its 
student body by agreeing to inaugurate a Military Science Department and 
requiring, as a requisite for graduation, proficiency in the course. Three hours 
per week must be given to military science the first two years and five hours 
per week the last two years. It is voluntary with the students whether they 
take the military course, but the strength of the units must be maintained 
above a prescribed minimum, which varies according to the unit, being as high 
as 100 for certain ones and as low as 25 for others. 

The college further agrees to care for all Government equipment issued for 
instruction and gives bond to guarantee its safe-keeping. The Government 
will replace all worn-out or obsolete equipment and that lost or destroyed 
through unavoidable causes. The college authorities are responsible for all 
equipment, animals, books, ete., from the time it is received and cannot transfer 
this responsibility to the Army officer detailed to the college. 

The United States agrees to furnish the personnel, animals, equipment, 
books, and clothing required for instruction of the units. Commutation of 
clothing may be paid in lieu of issue in kind, at the option of the college. This 
commutation is at present fixed at $36.00 for the 1st and 3d years and $9.00 
for the 2d and 4th. It is assumed that a uniform will last two years, the $9.00 
being for repairs. The Government will pay commutation of rations to all 
students who sign the written agreement to pursue the advanced course during 
the last two years and attend the six weeks’ summer camp. While in attendance 
at the advanced camp the student is fed, clothed, and quartered and paid $1.00 
per day. Expenses to and from camp are borne by the Government. It is 
optional with the student whether he attends the basic camp held for the benefit 


of those pursuing the basic course. The allowances are the same as for the 


advanced camp, but the students receive no cash payment. 

The character of the colleges represented in the R. O. T. C. varies between 
very wide limits. Some fulfill the bare requirements of the War Department, 
giving the three and five hours only to military instruction; others devote as 
much as nine hours. It is probable that the United States receives the greatest 


returns for funds expended on the essentially military schools—that is, from 
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those where military training is compulsory and the students wear the uniform 
and are under discipline at all times. However, as a rule, these students are 
younger than those at a college or university. In many colleges the instruc- 
tion is largely theoretical, while at the military school the theoretical and 
practical are carried along together. 

At the Virginia Military Institute the conditions are probably as favorable 
for the development of the R. O. T. C. idea as they are at any other institution. 
The average age of cadets upon entrance is about 174 years. They wear 
the uniform, live in barracks, and are under strict discipline at all times. They 
form and march to and from all meals, recitations, and other duties. A small 
guard is maintained during the 24 hours. The cadets have no option as to 
taking all military training. At the end of the sophomore year they are 
required to sign the War Department agreement obligating themselves to 
complete the advanced course and attend the advanced summer camp. This 
provision was included in the regulations last year, and though the present 
senior classmen were not required to sign, 80 members out of 115 did so, and 
will, upon graduation, have completed all requirements for commissions in 
the O. R. C. All 80 have submitted applications for commissions. All mem- 
bers of the present Junior Class have signed the contract and will probably 
file applications for commissions.. It is thus seen that the United States 
receives the greatest possible returns for its expenditure here, since the funda- 
mental idea is to commission trained junior officers in the O. R. C. 

Four units of the R. O. T. C. were established here in 1916, but remained 
on a more or less paper basis until September, 1919, at which time the plan 
of unit instruction was put into effect and has now rounded into a four-year 
military course of about nine hours per week. The units maintained are 
artillery, cavalry, engineer, and infantry in a student body of about 540 
cadets. There is complete equipment, including animals, for each unit. 
Six army officers and ten sergeants are detailed as instructors, and fifty 
enlisted men, to care for animals, equipment, and material, are on duty. 

For many years the Institute authorities wished to have cavalry and artil- 
lery instruction in the Military Science Course, but could not bear the heavy 
expense incident to the upkeep of animals and equipment. When the War 
Department proposed to establish and maintain these mounted branches, as 
well as furnish the instructors, it coincided exactly with the desires of the Insti- 
tute, and no time was lost in getting the necessary personnel, animals, and 
equipment. It is needless to say that, under these conditions, the Military 
Science Department receives the very hearty co-operation and support of every 
other department, as it does not have to struggle to get suitable hours or to have 
its needs looked after. The military feature is something around which every- 
thing else is constructed, and no member of the faculty begrudges the time 
given to it. The cadets regard it as a part of their lives and of as much im- 
portance as the course in mathematics, for example. In such favorable sur- 


roundings, a failure would be due entirely to the P. M.S. & T. and his assistants. 
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The War Department prescribes in general terms the program of instruc- 
tion for each unit for the four years, but the P. M.S. & T. is given all necessary 
latitude in arranging the details of his courses. He may even interchange 
subjects from one year to another. Conditions at the colleges are so different 
that this latitude is necessary. The general plan is to make an efficient private 
the first year, a non-commissioned officer the second, and a company officer the 
third and fourth years. Instruction now bears little resemblance to that given 
a few years ago. Graduates leave with a very rich store of military knowledge 
and much experience as instructors. Should war be declared, they would 
enter upon their duties with confidence that they are prepared. 

Here the P. M. 8S. & T. is a member of the Academic Board in every sense. 
He attends all of its meetings and engages in its deliberations. His recom- 
mendations regarding military matters are practically always put into effect. 
Being commandant, he is closer to the cadets than any other person connected 
with the institution. He knows them by name and has a fair knowledge of 
the personality and capabilities of each, and can exercise a marked influence on 
their characters. 

The Fourth (Freshman) Class enters during the first three days in Septem- 
ber and the upper classmen about September 5th, excepting the cadet officers 
and half of the non-commissioned officers, who report on the first to instruct 
the new cadets. The new cadets are inoculated, vaccinated, physically ex- 
amined, issued clothing and equipment, assigned to companies, and installed in 
barracks immediately after reporting. Their military instruction is well under 
way before the old cadets arrive and academic recitations commence. All 
cadets of this class take the same course—First Year Basic Infantry. At the 
close of the session they are assigned to units, being given a choice according to 
their class standing, and proportioned among the units in the ratio of two to 
artillery, two to infantry, two to cavalry, and one to engineers. Only those 
taking one of the engineering courses may choose engineers. It is believed 
that this method of assignment has a marked effect on their academic work, 
since there is nothing a cadet desires more than an assignment to a particular 
unit. Some fair method of distribution among the several units became neces- 
sary, as the infantry was not getting its proper proportion. The artillery is 
most popular, cavalry next. 

The practical instruction of the Fourth Class is conducted entirely by First 
Classmen and cadet non-coms., under supervision of the Assistant Comman- 
dant, who is an Institute officer. After this year the First Classmen will be able 
to give much of the practical instruction of the Second and Third Classes. 
They are not prepared for it yet, except at the usual drills. 

The summer camps are intended to give a finish to the student and enable 
him to apply the theory he has learned at college. The liberal hours will in 
future make it possible to cover thoroughly the elementary subjects needed as 
a foundation for the camps, and place the cadet in a position to reap the maxi- 
mum benefit from the advanced instruction. Many students appeared at the 
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last camp so poorly prepared that they were not ready for the program in the 
limited time available. This was especially true in minor tactics, engineering, 
and all classes of small-arms fire. Each year will probably find the students 
better prepared, as the work at the colleges becomes standardized. A large 
staff of instructors is essential for a successful camp. The young graduates 
from the Army schools should be sent direct to the camps, and thereby not only 
fill the needs there, but gain a valuable experience for themselves. They will 
find the work difficult and exacting, but not without considerable pleasure. 
There they see “intensive military training” in operation, for the problem of 
teaching the maximum in the least time is constantly before them. 

The winter months must be devoted largely to theory and section-room 
work, but provision is made in the schedules for outdoor work when the weather 
is favorable. The spring months are set aside for small-arms range practice, 
equitation, mounted drill, minor tactics, smoke-bomb practice, and a few other 
subjects of lesser importance. The year’s program is made in the summer, 
and detailed monthly schedules are prepared about the 20th of each month for 
the succeeding month. A copy of these is issued to each instructor and cadet 
officer. They are strictly adhered to unless changed by a memorandum, a copy 
of which is posted on the bulletin-board. Changes from one kind of drill or 
exercise to another are made upon the tap of a drum. Such rests as are given 
are also controlled by drum. The rests are few and short. Frequent changes 
in the character of the exercises are relied upon for rests. In the schedules, 
paragraphs of the texts are generally quoted to aid instructors and cadet officers 
in preparing their work and to make it easier to check up and learn whether 
all detachments are working up to their schedules. Definite programs and 
schedules are considered the first requisite of good instruction. Half-baked 
plans and indifferent instruction will not do, especially at schools where one 
deals with thinking youngsters. 

From the beginning of the Third (Sophomore) Class year, unit instruction 
continues through the remaining three years for three days per week, with cer- 
tain other hours. A period of 114 hours on a fourth day is devoted exclusively 
to close-order infantry drill, setting-up and marching exercises. 'This is in- 
tended to keep the battalion in condition and for disciplinary purposes. On 
Wednesday battalion parade is held and on Saturday a review and inspection 
or other ceremony. A material part of the First Classmen’s time is consumed 
in instructing the lower classmen, They are not required to take the class- 
room work or minor tactics. A cadet’s time is about equally divided between 
theoretical and practical work, both being carried along together in so far as 
possible. 

A cadet is graded on every subject and given a standing in his class in 
accordance with a rating plan. A final grade on a particular subject may be 
arrived at through daily marks, followed by a written examination, a practical 
examination, or through daily observation. The plan adopted is a modifica- 
tion of that used at West Point and has the advantage of largely eliminating 
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the personal equation of the individual doing the grading. A definite rating 
scheme has a marked effect upon the efforts of the student. His complete 
record is kept in his service record, on his individual card and on the rating 
sheet. 

The instructors have no sinecure. There is considerable work besides in- 
struction to be carried on. The grading alone is a great time-consumer. The 
supply duties draw heavily on the time of one officer and a sergeant. Three 
sergeants are busy in the forenoon on clerical and personnel work. Much time 
is required for class preparation, especially in minor tactics. The sergeant in- 
structors study their subjects from the texts and are coached by the officers 
where necessary. They never appear before classes unprepared. 

The marked success in athletics during the last two years has assisted in 
raising the already high esprit de corps. Next year rifle and pistol teams will 
be added and will be given a permanent place among other college sports. The 
Fourth Class gallery team is already in existence. During April and May two 
drill periods per week for the Fourth Class will be devoted to athletics. This 
should aid in discovering likely material for future development and bring out 
some timid men who would otherwise never appear. The physical develop- 
ment of the Fourth Class through setting-up and marching exercises and group 
games has been very gratifying. One would now never recognize in the young- 
sters the striplings who entered in September. Parents are most enthusiastic 
over this phase of military training. 

In conclusion, I wish to say a few words about the Cavalry Unit. By prop- 
erly arranging the schedules, sixty horses are found ample for all purposes. 
The distance, 1 11/16 miles, of the mounted drill ground from the stables is the 
only unfortunate feature, but there is sufficient room around the stables to 
teach subjects other than equitation and mounted drill. The cadets learn 
quite thoroughly the care of the horse and equipment, and members of the 
First Class are fair horsemen. They do cross-country riding, taking low 
jumps fairly well. They have acquired considerable knowledge of conforma- 
tion, treatment of minor injuries and diseases, feeding, watering, forage, and 
stable management. They can put on a pack with the diamond or squaw 
hitch. They can fire a good score with gallery rifle and pistol, and can handle 
the saber and pistol, mounted, surprisingly well. They can dismount and 
assemble the machine-gun, auto-rifle, pistol, and one-pounder, and they know 
the functions of most of the parts. All who were at camp have fired the regu- 
lar mounted pistol course, and the R. O. T. C. rifle course, each man being 
individually coached; they have also fired about 40 shots each with the 
machine-gun and auto-rifle; all of this is in addition to the subjects mentioned 
elsewhere in this article. These young men take great pride in being cavalry- 
men and in the fact that they work harder than those in the other units. 
When we recall how little officers knew of their duties upon entrance in the 
service some years ago, then we realize what great progress is being made toward 
producing efficient reserve officers. 
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Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


BY 


Captain GEORGE W. HINMAN, Jr., Infantry 





CaRRYING OUT the policy of voluntary military service laid down by Con- 
gress in the National Defense Act, as amended by the Reorganization Act of 
June 4, 1920, the War Department will conduct twelve Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps throughout the United States during the summer of 1921. 
By law, it is the primary purpose of these camps to train candidates with a view 
toward their appointment as reserve officers or reserve non-commissioned officers 
in the Army of the United States. 

Three separate courses will be offered by the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, according to the programs of instruction just published by the War 
Department. These courses are: 

First, the Red, or elementary, graduates of which are eligible for enlistment 
in the Organized Reserves of the Army; 

Second, the White, intermediate, which qualifies successful students for 
service as non-commissioned officers in the Organized Reserves; 

Third, the Blue, or advanced, which offers advanced training with a view 
toward appointment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The sites for the camps, one or more of which will be located in each 
Corps Area, and the opening dates, are as follows: 


Camp Devens, Mass., August 1. Camp Pike, Ark., August 1. 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., August 7. Fort Snelling, Minn., August 1. 
Camp Meade, Md., August 1. Ft. Logan, Colo., August 1. 

Camp Jackson, 8. C., July 18. Camp Travis, Texas, July 15. 

Camp Knox, Ky., July 21. Camp Lewis, Wash., July 6. 

Camp Grant, IIl., July 21. Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.,July 6. 


To comprehend the conception back of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, it is most essential for one to appreciate fully the fact that the Army 
of the United States contains three components, namely, the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. As at present constituted, 
these three components rely for personnel entirely upon voluntary military 
service. In other words, during peace, we must obtain through voluntary 
military service the training required for the vast force that will be called to 
the colors through universal military service in a major national emergency 
such as that instanced by the World War. It is the aim of the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps to train candidates with a view to their appoint- 
ment as reserve officers or non-commissioned officers. 
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The Citizens’ Military Training Camps will be open to able-bodied male 
citizens between the ages of sixteen and thirty-five. The candidate must be 
of good moral character. The War Department will pay all expenses incurred 
incidental to the camps, including the cost of transporting the candidate from 
his home to the camp and return, food, lodging, medical attendance, and 
uniforms and equipment used in training. The candidate is asked to con- 
tribute only his time without receiving any pay therefor. 

Emphasis this summer is being placed on the Red course, which, it is 
thought, will have an especial appeal for youths between the ages of sixteen 
and nineteen. At least one Red course, according to the plans of the War 
Department, will be given in each of the nine Corps Areas, The holding 
of White and Blue courses is being left to the discretion of Corps Area 
commanders. 

Especial attention at all camps will be given to physical development. The 
most approved methods for the improvement of the individual will be put into 
practice. At the same time, competitions and mass athletics will be featured to 
arouse a laudable spirit of rivalry. Through this training, it is believed, not 
only will the individual return to his home in excellent physical and mental 
condition, but also he will take with him knowledge which will be of great 
value to the community in which he resides. 

It is the object of the Red course: 

First, to bring together young men of all types, both native and foreign 
born ; to develop closer national and social unity; to teach the privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities of American citizenship; to stimulate the interest of the 
youth of this country in the importance of military training, both to the 
individual and to the nation. 

Second, to show the publie by actual example that camp instruction of the 
kind contemplated will be to the liking of their sons, will develop them 
physically, mentally, and morally, and will teach Americanism in its true 
sense, thus stimulating patriotism and self-discipline. 

Third, to qualify young men for service in the Organized Reserves. 

In a like manner and in furtherance of the results obtained through the 
Red course, it is the purpose of the White course: 

First, to qualify selected privates of the Organized Reserves as non-com- 
missioned officers, so that they will be capable of training recruits in the duties 
of privates and in leading them in active service. 

Second, to provide preliminary training for candidates for commissions in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Third, to provide further military training for those civilians who have 
completed the Red course or who have had equivalent training. 

Rounding out the training camp idea, the Blue course aims to provide more 
advanced training for warrant officers and selected non-commissioned officers 
of the Regular Army, National Guard, and Enlisted Reserve Corps, and for 
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civilians, with a view toward their appointment, if found qualified, as members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Details relative to the establishment and maintenance of the training camps 
are being placed directly under the control of Corps Area commanders. An 
officer formerly with the General Recruiting Service has been assigned to each 
Corps Area headquarters for duty in connection with the work of these camps. 
One of the first activities so soon as the passage of the appropriation bill war- 
rants the move will be a campaign to obtain candidates. Civilians desiring 
the training will apply direct to the proper Corps Area headquarters, which 
will make all arrangements for the attendance and training of those whose 
applications are approved. In thus distributing the responsibility for the 
promotion and maintenance of the camps, the War Department again is empha- 
sizing the fact that, under the National Defense Act, each Corps Area com- 
mander is charged not merely with the administration of the Regular Army, 
but also with the development of all three components of the Army of the 
United States, which includes as well the great citizen forces upon which the 
nation must rely in a major emergency. 

How these camps may develop in importance is indicated clearly in the 
views of President Harding which have received wide publicity in the news- 
papers of the country. A few weeks prior to his inauguration, Mr. Harding 
asserted that he hoped to have established early in his administration a compre- 
hensive system of voluntary military training for at least 100,000 young men 
each vear, his conviction being that the first essential of a military program 
is to strengthen the reserve through voluntary training. No standing army 
of a reasonable peace-time strength, the President believed, would be adequa‘e 
in time of war unless backed by a strong volunteer or drafted force. 

At the time his views were published, President Harding indicated that he 
was considering the voluntary training feature in addition to the continuation 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Both the Reserve Officers’ Camps 
and the Citizens’ Training Camps, he thought, could be made “feeders” for the 
skeleton reserve in the nine corps areas established under the National Defense 
Act, the additional camps to furnish material for reserve non-commissioned 
officers. The prime essential for the suecess of these camps, the President 
emphasized, is that the summer training be made as attractive as possible to 
the volunteers. 

Through candidates drawn from the entire country, the Army has oppor- 
tunity of indicating just what military training will do. If the camps are 
a success and the Citizens’ Military Training Camp idea meets with favor, it 
is the hope of leaders in Congress to increase year by year the number of can- 
didates in attendance. Whether or not it will lead to a form of universal 
training will depend, according to these leaders, upon the manner in which 
the public receives the camps. 














Editorial Comment 


HORSEMANSHIP IN THE CAVALRY 


Tue Eptror had contemplated giving up the bulk of the editorial section 
in this number to an appeal for a more universal and active interest in horse- 
manship. This might, perhaps, seem on a par with an attempt to teach fishes 
to swim. Certainly it is taken for granted by our civilian friends that all 
cavalrymen are obviously and par excellence lovers of the horse. However, 
the Editor’s observation that there are many cavalrymen who need to be 
reminded that the horse is the raison d’étre of cavalry is very opportunely 
corroborated by a cavalryman of brilliant reputation in the following letter, to 
which this editorial space is gladly accorded : 


Tue Cavary Scuoot, Fort Ritey, Kansas, April 28, 1921. 


Epiror, THE CAVALRY JOURNAL: 
HORSEMANSHIP IN THE CAVALRY 


The question as to the best method to be adopted for the encouragement of 
horsemanship among cavalry officers is one that should be given the most 
careful thought on the part of those responsible for cavalry training. That 
such a necessity now exists, and that it has never before existed to such an . 
alarming extent, is freely discussed by the few officers who spend several hours 
each day in equitation and horse training and in keeping themselves fit for 
mounted work. 

While the World’s War took many cavalry officers away from mounted 
duties and placed them in positions where it was impossible for them to ride a 
horse, I greatly fear that many officers who have recently returned from 
infantry or staff duty find themselves physically unfit for real mounted service 
and with a lack of sufficient zeal to cause themselves to exert the strenuous efforts 
necessary to re-establish their former fitness. 

In looking back to my first few years of cavalry service, I am convinced 
that we rode no more than the bare amount required to carry out our drill and 
march schedules. Before I forget it, I want to say that one of the captains of 
my regiment in 1906 was issued 75 experimental bit-and-bridoon bridles, 
probably the best bridle we have ever had. Two years later an officer of the 
Inspector General’s Department found the bridles in the troop store-room. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that the bridles had never been on a horse. The 
captain said that his men had always been able to “hold their horses with one 
set of reins.’”’ The bridles were ordered turned in. In 1913 I fell heir to the 
troop and found it still equipped with the “simple” curb bridle. 

In 1905 there were just three flat saddles owned by the officers of my 
regiment. The owners of these saddles rode horses over a course of low 
obstacles two or three times a week during the summer months. Occasionally 
one could see some officer taking a young lady out for a ride. 

Just stop and consider the matter for a moment and you will have to admit 
that the greater part of our riding was done and the highest jumps were taken 
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at the club, under the impetus of a dry Martini or a few fingers of rye. Many 
are still taking them the same way—minus the stimulants. 

I hope that my friends and brother officers will forgive me if that which 
follows seems to be offensive. They may say that I have devoted my time to 
horsemanship at the expense of tactical training. Possibly so. I’ll agree on 
a 50-50 proposition and guarantee that such an arrangement will place them 
in a physical condition assuring the application of their tactical training to 
the greatest advantage; but I am equally insistent that unless they do devote 
much time to horsemanship their tactical knowledge will be worthless to them 
as leaders of cavalry commands. 

Since the opening of the war I have been directly concerned with the 
instruction in horsemanship of not less than 1,900 officers, and I must say 
that a great percentage of the older officers (lieutenant-colonels and majors) 
I have seen during the past year are far from physically fit to perform mounted 
duty requiring the high degree of mobility we are always claiming for the 
cavalry service; also, not a few of them would fail to be a credit to the cavalry 
arm should they ride in civilian company. Those who are not fit seem to 
have plenty of time for golf, afternoon bridge, and other “sports.” They 
are prematurely old and stiff and have lost or are fast losing the appearance 
of neatness around the waist-line. 

Possibly it will be difficult, or even impossible, for an officer on detached 
service to properly take care of his mount. Even so, he should not permit 
himself to get into such physical condition that he could not perform hard 
mounted duty within two weeks from the day he joined a regiment. It seems 
to me that, no matter what class of duty an officer may be on, he can by a few 
minutes of well-regulated exercise each day and by proper eating keep in good 
physical condition. 

There was a horse show held at Fort Leavenworth on April 16, 1921. 
How many cavalry officers rode in the classes? Two, I am told. Other entries 
were from the field artillery and infantry. 

Some of us who are 40 years of age or better awaken in the mornings feeling 
a little stiff in our backs. We go out to drill or for a ride. There are hurdles 
around, and we find ourselves riding around them, saying, “Guess I will not 
take it today.’ Keep it up for a week or two and we find ourselves so filled 
with apprehension that we would put it off forever. The taking of three 3-foot 
jumps each day will keep up confidence in ourselves and in our mounts. 

I would like to invite the attention of all cavalry officers to the following 
extract from General Von Bernhardi’s “Cavalry in Future Wars”: 

“One of the first stepping-stones in our progress must be the 
actual horsemanship of the officer himself. A man who under every 
circumstance feels himself firm in the saddle does not need to exert 
force to fight with or restrain his horse, and, having learned both how 
to think and command at a gallop, will lead cavalry and reconnoiter 
before the enemy with far greater certainty and much better results 
than one to whom these things are hardly second nature. 

“Bold and determined horsemanship acts and reacts on all a 
man’s other soldierly characteristics, and forms thus a basis for 
further progress of the highest order, apart from the fact that it 
impresses the men most favorably and induces them to follow with 
greater confidence. 

“Hence, even from the standpoint of the higher education, the 
standard of horsemanship can never be raised too high.” 
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Please look around you and then answer these two questions: 

(a) How many cavalry officers of ten years’ service own their own mounts? 
(@) Are the mounts owned really suitable animals? 

My answer would be: (a) A very small percentage; and (6) few are really 


well mounted. 
At the time Brigadier-General James Parker commanded a cavalry 


brigade on the southern border he instituted a system of inspections in which 
the troops were given a competitive rating. While some of the officers objected 
to his method of rating, it 1s a fact that all were most energetic in preparing 
for the inspections. The officers were also inspected as to their mounted 
qualifications, being required to show the schooling of their mounts and to 
jump hurdles. 

The following suggestions are submitted: 

(a) Re-establish the Russian ride, or require regimental commanders to 
frequently lead their officers across country, taking various obstacles of 
moderate height at a rate of sixteen miles per hour. 

(b) Require every officer (including field and staff officers) on duty with 
troops to take one green horse each year and personally train it for service in 
the ranks, to include a willingness to jump various obstacles of three feet in 
height, the training of these animals to be inspected by regimental com- 
manders. 

(c) Utilize fully the services of graduates of the Cavalry School as instruct- 
ors in equitation and in matters pertaining to horsemanship. Require all 
officers to attend classes until they have shown suitable proficiency. 

(d) Select a number of level-headed and skilled horsemen and send them 
out twice a year to make detailed inspections of all cavalry troops and of 
all officers on duty with cavalry regiments, these inspectors to report on the 
training of organizations; the physical condition of officers; men, and horses; 
whether the training in horsemanship is carried out along the lines required 
by our regulations; the skill shown by officers in the training of the remounts 
assigned to them; and the general suitability of officers for mounted cavalry 
duty. Ben Lear, JR., 

Colonel of Cavalry. 


THE HORSE SHOW 


THE SEASON just past has been notable for its many successful horse shows. 
From the national capital, where in May the President and many members of 
the Diplomatic Corps and a generous representation from the Army attended 
the National Capital Horse Show, in which Major George S. Patton, with 
Allahmande; Brigadier-General William Mitchell and his bold-riding little 
daughter ; Lieutenant-Colonel H. N. Cootes, Major Wilfrid N. Blunt, and many 
other officers of the Army on duty in and about Washington took an important 
part, to the most remote Army post, the horse show has been an important 
feature in Army circles. The CavaLry JouRNAL has received handsome and 
striking programs of such horse shows and military tournaments from several 
cavalry posts, notably from Fort Bliss, Texas, from the 14th Cavalry, at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, and from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. The Military Academy 
has come into line with a horse show of its own. 
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It would involve too much repetition to give space in the JourNAL to these 
programs, and, after all, with every organization including in its horse show 
every possible form of showing, contest, and competition, there is no necessity 
for reproducing them in detail. It will be sufficient to state that every one 
has been complete and comprehensive. The influence of these horse shows 
and tournaments upon the commands giving them and upon the relation 
between those commands and the adjacent civilian population is excellent. 
With a marked universal increase of interest in the horse and in riding, which 
is reflected in such periodicals as The Spur, The Thoroughbred, The Rider 
and Driver, and in the splendid work of the American Remount Association, 
it is plain that the cavalry should itself devote a greater and greater effort 
toward popularizing the horse and equestrian pleasures. And the indications 
received by the Editor from all quarters make it apparent that the Cavalry 
Service appreciates this responsibility and is responding to it in hearty fashion. 


THE ARMY SCHOOLS 


The school season just ending seems to have been one of gratifying suc- 
cess. Reports from all the Army schools reflect a consciousness of real achieve- 
ment. We are particularly interested in the Cavalry School, and from that 
Mecca comes a flood of glowing appreciation. As a corollary, it should be 
remarked that cavalry officers of all grades and degrees—active, reserve, and 
guard—are breaking their necks to get enrolled for the coming school year. 
Unfortunately, the capacity of the school will not permit aH to be accommo- 
dated; or, perhaps it is fortunately so, else the cavalry branch would have to 
be administered and officered pretty much throughout by the Coast Artillery 
or the Tank Corps, that its own personnel might go to school. 

In this great success lies the danger of a future blight. The pendulum, 
now swinging so far, will probably be pulled back to the normal level by the 
force of gravity of those who are afflicted—as who is not at times—with the 
desire for ease and the disease of laziness (let’s call a spade a spade). Then, 
if the pendulum is not to swing to the other hand, we must be outposted against 
certain specious arguments which one hears not uncommonly—and which need 
no repetition here. 

An emergency officer who was trying to fit his conception of the Army 
School system into an educational scheme familiar to any university man 
asked, “But what goal is there to reach? One would like to know that, after 
pursuing such or such a course of study, he would arrive.” Of course, there 
is a progression provided for and terminating in the War College, from which 
& man may hope to graduate while he has yet a few years of active service to 
look forward to. However, there is a continuity and perpetuity about the 
Army educational system that is perplexing to the university man who con- 
ceives of a school education as a process to engage a man’s full attention up to 
a certain age (not too advanced), after which the development of productivity 
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precludes a further prosecution of studies. And not a few Army officers have 
shown a failure to appreciate why in the Army it is any different; why it is 
that an Army officer’s school courses are never ended; why such school courses 
should still be inflicted upon an officer of 20 years’ service, who at the same age 
in a civil occupation would be putting out his product at the maximum rate, 
with no shadow of an idea of school (except for the rising generation) to dis- 
tract him. 

A very little consideration brings out the essential difference between civil 
and military education. In civil life, after a man receives the elementary and 
special preparative education necessary to enable him to take his place in the 
world’s activities, he soon specializes, and thereafter the bulk of his energies 
is directed into a single channel. His education is by that means continued 
indefinitely—in his specialty. The energy directed into a special channel, 
be it narrow and unprofitable as an arroyo or broad and useful as a mighty 
river, and the education gained in that channel are coexistent and correlative. 
A man receives his higher special education from contact with his associates, 
from competition with his rivals, from the directing of his subordinates, from 
planning and striving. He attends no more schools or classes, but his daily 
life is no less a school. 

There is no parallel in the career of the Army officer, because there can be 
only a limited amount of specializing. War calls into play all forces and all 
activities, demanding a breadth of knowledge and an adaptability not required 
elsewhere. No peace-time duties, whether with troops or in the exercise of 
administrative functions, can give adequate preparation for these demands of 
the great emergency. They may, indeed, foster adaptability and may furnish 
experience in a variety of useful details, but there is lacking in such haphazard 
training the co-ordination that a carefully thought-out school course can and 
will impart. In civil pursuits one practices throughout the year and through- 
out the cycle of years of a lifetime the work that that lifetime represents. 
The soldier must spend most of his lifetime in preparation for the supreme 
demands which will one day be made upon him. The school must, therefore, 
figure conspicuously throughout his service. 

The Garrison School has always filled an important function and will, of 
course, continue to do so; but beyond a certain point it cannot go. Its work 
is conditioned and circumscribed by the demands of duty. The instruction, of 
however high an order, cannot at all stations be of the best; yet it is with 
nothing less than the best that we must be satisfied. The mind that is to 
impart instruction in the important duties of a soldier must be fresh and 
vigorous, full of its subject, sure in its grasp of knowledge, and constantly exer- 
cised in the art of giving instruction. Only at central schools can such condi- 
tions be assured. And there, amid the inspiring environment of a common 
desire to acquire fresh knowledge and ability, and where there is no other duty 
to overshadow the instruction, and where all the subjects of instruction are on 
the schedule in their best place and proportion, with due regard to a proper 
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admixture of theory and application, of class-room work and exercise, of mental 
and physical development—there can be surely attained the maximum suc- 
cess for the time and energy devoted. 

Peace-time training, especially after the thrill and excitement of war- 
time preparation and participation, is in danger of seeming a little stupid by 
comparison. And the period of such training must be enlivened by games 
and sports, horse shows and gymkhanas—and schools. Enlivened by schools! 
When the thought of having to go to school again strikes the seasoned officer 
aghast, let him consider it in this light. The present-day school is not a dead 
thing of musty tomes and unrelieved grind. It is an enlivening, quickening 
experience, calculated to prepare the student to get the most out of his subse- 
quent efforts, and to inspire and stimulate his less fortunate associates upon 
his return to duty. 


CAVALRY REORGANIZATION STILL HELD UP 


CAVALRY REORGANIZATION is still held up, pending the fight over the Army 
Appropriation Bill, which is still in conference at this writing. Secretary of 
War Weeks and Representative Julius Kahn, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in speeches at the recent banquet of the Quarter- 
master Corps in Washington, aligned themselves emphatically against a reduc- 
tion in the military forces below 175,000 men. Mr. Weeks brought out promi- 
nently the fact that this figure was not to be taken as representing a combat 
strength available in this country to meet any emergency. 

Without doubt, the vigorous opposition to a sufficient strength by those 
urging greater economy is based in some degree upon a misunderstanding. 
“The Army at 150,000” or “at 175,000,” heard in speeches and read in news- 
paper leaders, creates inevitably an unreasoning, subconscious interpretation 
of these figures in terms of bayonets. Suggestion: that those responsible for 
framing the bills use in their presentation such terms as “an army of 50,000 
with its auxiliaries and the personnel necessary to develop the reserve military 
strength of the nation.” It amounts to this: that the nation has for the present 
passed up both a strong, active army and universal military training in favor 
of a limited development of reserve strength. It has presumably provided 
personnel to take in hand this development. Actually, it has robbed Peter 
much to pay Paul little, for the personnel necessary to develop national military 
reserve strength in its several phases will have to come from a reduced active 
military strength, leaving a pitifully inadequate armed force, almost too insig- 
nificant to call an army. 











Topics of the Day 


THE EXPEDITION INTO MEXICO TO RECOVER THE PIERSON 
AIRPLANE 


THE RECENT EXPEDITION into Mexico directed by Colonel Sedgwick Rice, 
commanding the 12th Cavalry at Del Rio, Texas, and commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. O. Thomas, Jr., 12th Cavalry, to recover the airplane 
which came down with Lieutenant Pierson on February 10, presents numerous 
points of interest for the service. The admirable reports submitted by the 
commanding and directing officers make it possible to make note here of these 
interesting features. 

As no information was available as to roads and water-holes, it was decided 
to send in a small reconnoitering party to locate the plane and ascertain the 
condition of the roads, the location of the water-holes, and determine if the 
plane could be salvaged intact, and what transportation would be necessary 
in such ease. With the sanction of the Mexican authorities, therefore, Colonel 
Thomas, accompanied by Lieutenant Doolittle, Air Service; Mr. Bargar, 
formerly a Lieutenant-Colonel and Inspector, A. E. F.; a Mexican officer, and 
an enlisted man as chauffeur, proceeded in two automobiles from Del Rio, 
Texas, to Villa Acuna, Mexico; thence by way of La Parida Ranch, where the 
party was joined by Mr. King, foreman of the ranch, and an Indian, to El 
Mosco, from which point the party proceeded in a southerly direction into the 
Burro Mountains. In the Cibolo Pass in these mountains the Pierson airplane 
had been located by American flyers. 

On the fourth day the abandoned plane was located, and it was decided 
that the plane might be saved, could a new motor be procured for it. A motor 
was sent out from Del Rio by light truck and was installed in the Pierson 
plane. The field in which the plane had come down was cleared and dragged 
with a drag made of timber. To quote from Colonel Thomas’ report, ‘To 
simply fly this plane out from where it was was no feat for an aviator of 
Lieutenant Doolittle’s ability; but to change the motors, putting in one that 
had been overhauled some time before, and that in a plane that had come 
down under a forced landing and had been left in that dry country exposed 
to the hot sun for more than three months, even though every part was tested 
so far as we could out there—it took a lot of nerve, I say, to step into that 
particular plane and switch on the gas.” The work of the party had been well 
done, however, and the plane rose safely and was flown by the intrepid aviator 
back to the American side. 

During the sojourn of this rescuing party in Mexico constant communica- 
tion was kept up with the commanding officer at Del Rio by means of airplane 
and pigeons. The liaison furnished by the airplane was by no means perfect, 
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however. To the difficulties naturally attending long-distance flights and 
caused by electric storms was also added the difficulty of locating this small 
party in a country the rugged character of which hid them from sight very 
effectively. Colonel Thomas remarks: “On this reconnoitering trip we found 
we were in perfect touch with the commanding officer, Colonel Rice, Del Rio, 
at all times by airplane, but were ourselves handicapped in keeping him 
informed of our progress and needs, owing to the limited number of signals 
arranged before starting.’”’ One misunderstanding over panel signals resulted 
in calling out the pack-train from Del Rio when it was water that the recon- 
naissance party desired. No harm resulted. The party got its water and the 
pack-train got an instructive practice march under service conditions, but this 
incident suggests the necessity of perfecting to a higher degree the means 
of communication to the airplane from the ground. It would be interesting 
to know what might have been the result of the use of D. R. flags. It is to be 
hoped that when the pack wireless outfit has been satisfactorily developed that 
this side of the communication problem will be solved. There seems to be no 
difficulty with respect to communication from the airplane to the ground. 
Further than this, not only was information conveyed to the rescuing party 
by dropped messages, but water and rations were also delivered in this manner. 

The water, a vital necessity in this dry country, was dropped in canteens 
placed in grain-bags, about a dozen to a bag, and packed around with hay. 
Although one bag was dropped from an altitude of at least 1,000 feet, none of 
the canteens burst. On the other hand, the canned beans, hard tack, and jam 
dropped from a much lower altitude opened up wide. “It is believed,” says 
Colonel Thomas, “a little experimenting along this line would develop a system 
of dropping such articles from airplanes with no damage to the container or 
its contents.”’ 

Liaison by airplane was supplemented by the pigeons which were taken out 
from Del Rio by both the reconnaisance party and Captain Atwell’s pack- 
train. The work of these pigeons was highly satisfactory. The best record 
made was, perhaps, that of pigeon number 2619, which, although it had been 
cooped up in a basket for nine days and bumped over the roughest of roads 
for 160 miles, was given a message for Del Rio at 12.30 p. m. and delivered it 
at Del Rio, 125 miles distant by air line, in good season the same afternoon. 
“My experience,” reports Colonel Thomas, “‘is that there is no limit to the time 
you can carry the pigeons in the basket cooped up; but when you take them 
out to start them on their way, do not rush them off. Put them down quietly 
in the shade, let them rest a little and walk around and go of their own accord. 
They will take from half to three-quarters of an hour before starting, but 
when they do start they are fresh and you can count on their delivering the 
message.” 

Captain Richard N. Atwell, 12th Cavalry, was placed in charge of a com- 
bined pack and wagon train comprising 38 persons, 8 wagons and water carts, 
and a pack-train. This train was loaded with rations, forage, airplane motor 
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and parts, and started over the difficult route to La Parida, where it was met by 
Colonel Thomas. The pack-train was sent back to Del Rio and the remainder 
of the detachment proceeded on to El Mosco, where the personnel helped to 
rescue one of the liaison planes which had come down in this vicinity early in 
the operation. Among the interesting remarks which are made in the report 
of the march of this detachment is that it was delayed on a stretch of good roads 
by the muies of the pack-train, which were not thoroughly road broken and 
caused frequent halts. 

Compressed forage was fed throughout the entire trip and there was no 
noticeable loss of weight in the animals in spite of the fact that the wagon train 
carried full loads the whole way. It should be remarked that this is the first 
test which has been made of the compressed forage under field conditions. 
The favorable report, therefore, of Captain Atwell is of considerable signiti- 
cance. “The Thomas cooking outfit was used during the trip and was found 
very satisfactory, due to the quickness with which coffee and water could be 
boiled on a very small fire. The sheet-iron plates which are a part of the 
outfit were used daily for the purpose of cooking griddle cakes and biscuits with 
a bake-pan inverted over them, and it is thought,” says Captain Atwell, “that 
they are a most important part of the equipment. The outfit is light and easy 
to set up and quickly packed and is ideal for field service.” 

Among the amusing incidents of this expedition might be cited the occasion 
when a terrific hail-storm relieved the nearly desperate situation in which the 
reconnaisance party found themselves with only half a gallon of water left 
for six persons to drink and none for the automobiles, with the nearest water 
supply 50 miles away. “I do not believe I have ever seen such large hail-stones 
as fell on this occasion. As the storm increased in fury and the ground became 
almost covered with hail-stones, every one seemed to think of the same thing 
at the same time: here is our opportunity to pick up water. We had six 15- 
gallon water bags, our canteens, a water-bucket, a coffee-pot, and the radiator 
on each machine. The moment the storm was over, all piled out of the Dodge 
car, where we had sheltered from the storm, the Dodge car being the only car 
with atop. This top would probably have broken through by the hail but for 
the fact that it was covered with a heavy manta on which a black cross was 
painted as a sign to the aviators that this was the car they were to follow. 
We began picking up hail-stones and filled everything we had with them, and 
when morning came we found we had picked up more than 20 gallons of water 
from the hail. Had it rained on us the same length of time it hailed, it 
would not have helped,” remarks Colonel Thomas, “as the country was so dry 
the ground would have soaked it all up.” 

The expedition did not lack for experience with the insalubrious denizens 
of this region. “One morning,” reports Colonel Thomas, “while hanging my 
blankets out to air, the orderly discovered a large rat which had bunked with 
me the night before. Not so bad, though, as Mr. King’s experience in finding 
the rattlesnake coiled up in his bedding when he drew the cover back prepara- 
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tory to getting up. He was just stretching when he looked down and saw a 
couple of coils of a large rattlesnake just uncovered by him. From the posi- 
tion of the snake it had evidently spent the night right next to King’s ribs.” 


GERMAN DISARMAMENT, NOLENS VOLENS 


THE GERMAN Army is to consist, following the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty and the Spa Agreement, of seven divisions and three cavalry divisions, 
the total strength of the army not to exceed 100,000, including officers, depot 
battalions, and schools. The commissioned strength will be 4,000 in addition 
to 300 medical and 200 veterinary officers. The Great General Staff and other 
similar organizations have been dissolved. All armament, ammunition, and 
equipment not approved for the army has been, or is required to be, delivered 
to the Trustee Company, destroyed or rendered unserviceable. Future manu- 
facture of arms, ammunition, and military supplies of every kind is to be 
limited, and imports and exports thereof prohibited. 

Each of the three cavalry divisions will be composed of six cavalry regi- 
ments, giving a total of 18 regiments of cavalry. The total of infantry is 
only 21 regiments. There are no brigade staffs provided for. Every cavalry 
regiment will consist of four squadrons of a strength of 170 men and one depot 
squadron for the training of men and horses. Each infantry division will be 
provided with one divisional cavalry squadron. For purposes of training and 
supply these will be attached to cavalry regiments. The mounted artillery 
section of 3 batteries assigned to every cavalry division will be attached to the 
artillery regiments for training. 

Every cavalry regiment will be equipped with four heavy machine-guns. 
The squadrons have no light machine-guns. Every cavalryman is armed with 
carbine, lance, saber, and bayonet. Certain higher grades carry the pistol. 

Universal military service was abolished by the law of August 21, 1920. 
The Federal Army is composed and supplemented only from voluntary recruit- 
ing. The term of service is: for officers, 25 years; for enlisted men, 12 years. 
The schools will consist of an Infantry School at Munich, a Cavalry School 
at Hanover; an Artillery School at Jiiterbog, and a Pioneer School at Munich. 

In view of the opinion which obtains in some quarters that the allied 
reparation demands, the insistence upon which has caused the formation of a 
new German cabinet, are unduly severe, it is interesting to observe to what 
extent the Germans have been fulfilling the disarmament provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Up to March 25 of this year 36,000 pieces of artillery 
and gun tubes (including 5,500 in various stages of construction at Krupp’s), 
8,700 trench-mortars and tubes, 67,000 machine-guns, and 3,300,000 small 
arms have been destroyed, and 770 pieces of artillery, 1,800 trench-mortars, 
11,500 machine-guns, and 1,180,000 small arms have been delivered by the 
police and civilian inhabitants. However, there is still reported to be in the 
possession of the German Government a number of machine-guns estimated 
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at from 100 to 300 per cent in excess of that allowed by the Treaty. There is 
xlso in its possession a considerable unauthorized amount of weapons used 
for training, spare parts, ete. The amount of fortress material delivered to the 
allies is insignificant and consists only of guns. Germany is still arguing 
the question of munitions factories with the Conference of Ambassadors. 

The German Government remains faithful to its traditional tactics and 
continues to present memorials on subjects which have already been definitely 
disposed of in the attempt to gain time and perhaps concessions. 


THE STATUS OF THE CAVALRY IN OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


(Translated from “Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires,” May, 1921) 


Czechoslovakia—The cavalry organization provides for two brigades of 
four cavalry regiments and a cyclist company each, and one brigade of two 
cavalry regiments and a cyclist company. The cavalry regiments consist 
of four squadrons, one machine-gun squadron, one platoon of telegraph troops, 
and one platoon of pioneers. The squadrons have the usual continental organi- 
zation. At present each regiment is composed of approximately one dis- 
mounted and two mounted squadrons. 

Austria——The Austrian cavalry is reduced to six squadrons which form a 
part of six mixed brigades. 

Hungary.—This country has approximately 15 squadrons of cavalry, which 
number must be reduced in accordance with the treaty stipulations. 

Italy.—By the decrees of 20 April, 1920, the Italian cavalry was fixed at 
one division of four brigades, each of two regiments. The regiments are com- 
posed of four squadrons of a strength of 122 men. 

Japan.—The Japanese cavalry comprises 28 regiments. Of these 20 have 
three squadrons and are assigned to infantry divisions. The other 8 regiments 
are formed into four brigades. Each of these regiments in brigade has four 
squadrons. The odd-numbered regiments are to receive a section of machine- 
guns. Each squadron numbers 145 sabers and 31 non-combatants. 

Holland.—The Dutch cavalry consists of a single hussar regiment of four 
squadrons. 

Great Britain—The English cavalry consists of ten to twelve regiments 
which form one cavalry division. 

France.—The French army includes 61 cavalry regiments and 10 machine- 
gun groups. Twenty-five regiments are assigned to the army corps. The 
remainder compose six cavalry divisions. Each division comprises three 
brigades of two regiments (550 men per regiment), a group of horse artillery, 
a group of machine-guns, and a group of cyclists. In time of war a company 


of sappers is added to each cavalry division. 
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HORSES FOR ENDURANCE RACE 


The following is a list of the horses being prepared by the Remount Service 
to participate in the endurance test ride this fall. These horses have been pur- 
chased from the money contributed by the Kentucky racing people and by 
Mr. Windsor T. White, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oswin.—Age, 9; weight, 1,125 pounds; height, 16.1; girth, 73 inches; 
cannon, 8 inches. Sire, The Puritan; dam, Miss Padden. Raised by Mr. 
Chaney, Columbus, Kansas, and sold as a yearling to Major Irwin, Cavalry. 
Used as an officer’s mount since a three-year-old on the Mexican border and 
throughout the West. An excellent type. His previous work should specially 
qualify him for this race. 

Cosmic.—Age, 8; weight, 1,015 pounds; height, 15.314; girth, 7234 inches; 
cannon, 8% inches. Sire, Countless; dam, Mjosen. Purchased from Mr. 
Windsor T. White, of Cleveland, Ohio, who bought him from Mr. Frank 
Bonsal, of Monkton, Md., who purchased him a few years ago in Kentucky. 
He has since been used as a hunter. He is an excellent type. 

Scrubwood.—Age, 13; weight, 1,025 pounds; height, 15.2; girth, 72 inches; 
cannon, 71% inches. Sire, Bushey Park; dam, Cortina. Purchased from Mr. 
Charles Griffin Herring, of Bridgewater, Va. Imported from England in 
1915 by the Wickliffe Stud, Lexington, Ky., as a brood mare. She has proved 
barren and has been used as a hack for the last two years. An excellent type, 
but lacking in back muscle. 

Logical—Age, 6; weight, 1,025 pounds; height, 15.3; girth, 714 inches; 
cannon, 734 inches. Sire, Celt; dam, Logistilla. Purchased from Mr. A. B. 
Hancock, of Paris, Ky. She was raced as a two-year-old. A good type, but 
has never been worked enough to see what she will do. 

Boston. —Age, 7; weight, 940 pounds; height, 15.3; girth, 70 inches; 
cannon, 734 inches. Sire, Greenway’s Best; dam, Queen Mary. Purchased 
from Dickson Bros., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He has been used as a 
hack at the hotel. This horse has gone to pieces badly since purchased, prob- 
ably due to nervousness at being stabled at a race track. 

Charming Billy.—Age, 7; weight, 1,125 pounds; height, 15.314; girth, 75 
inches; cannon, 8% inches. Sire, Lucky Charm; dam, Betty Gum. Pur- 
chased from Mr. J. H. Collins, of Boston, Mass. Fair type. Has gone blind 
in one eye since purchased. 

Edomala.—Age, 11; weight, 1,075 pounds; height, 15.31 ; girth, 7314 inches; 
cannon, 7%4 inches. Sire, Marchmont II; dam, Alamode. Bred by Mr. J. C. 
Fuller, of Texas. Was never broken until this year. An excellent type, but 
it is a question whether he can be hardened enough before the race. He has 
an unusually strong back. 

Bay gelding (unnamed).—Age, 6; weight, about 1,000 pounds; height, 


15.2; girth, 70 inches; cannon, 7%4 inches. Sire, Firestone; dam, Margaret 
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Alice. Purchased from Mr. W. A. Buckley, of The Plains, Va. A good 
type of small horse. He has been used as a hunter and a polo pony. 

Weldship.—Age, 8; weight, 1,250 pounds; height, 16.3; girth, 76 inches; 
cannon, 814 inches. Sire, Sea Horse I]; dam, Moon Daisy. Loaned by Mr. 
E. Weld, of Warrenton, Va. He has been used as steeplechaser. An excel- 
lent type. 

Commodore Gaunt.—Age, 7; weight, 1,075 pounds; height, 16; girth, 
7414 inches; cannon, 8% inches. Sire, Sir Wilfred; dam, Follow On. 
Loaned by Mr. J. Temple Gwathmey, of Warrenton, Va. He has been used 
as a steeplechaser and for hunting. A most excellent type—The Thorough- 
bred Record. 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL BASIC COURSE, 1920-21 


Never Has the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas, had such a large 
number of student officers as during the school year 1920-21. This is due to 
the enlargement of the school to accommodate a Basic Class of some 130 junior 
officers. Of this number 50 are from the West Point class which was gradu- 
ated in June, 1920; the remainder are veterans of the World War commissioned 
under the act of June 4, 1920. 

The Basic Course is composed of four major subjects—tactics, cavalry 
weapons, general instruction, and horsemanship. The military reservation, 
comprising some 22,000 acres, is admirably suited to maneuvers and tactical 
problems of almost any kind. There are hills for observation by Corporal A’s 
patrol or point, cover for either mounted or dismounted deployment and for the 
led horses, draws and ravines through which an assaulting echelon can make 
its approach march, and ground suitable for the mounted attack with pistol 
or saber. In fact, the terrain is suitable for almost any type of cavalry action. 

The course in horsemanship began with the assignment to each officer of 
two horses—a trained horse, known at the school as a jumper, and an untrained 
colt. The colts were permanently assigned, but the jumpers were changed 
around about once a week, so that each officer had an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the peculiarities of many different horses and thus develop a 
better seat. The colts were put through the progressive course of training as 
laid down in the Cavalry Drill Regulations, starting with the day they were 
assigned and working up to the standard required of the trained troop horse. 
For the first two or three weeks the riding halls witnessed some rather strenuous 
workouts with the remounts. A good number of them were from western 
remount depots and had been running on pasture for a long time, so they 
were not quite as gentle as horses with considerable stable handling. Nearly 
every member of the Basic Class was “policed’’ a few times before he persuaded 
his horse that “policing” his rider was not a polite thing to do. Until April 1 
only two hours a day were spent in equitation, probably a rather small amount 
of time on so important a subject, but the instruction was most excellent. 
Several of the instructors in equitation were members of the American Olympic 
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riding team and everybody took the keenest interest in the work, so the quality 
of the instruction made up for quantity. Most of the riding was done in the 
riding halls. 

When the training of the horses was fairly well advanced, a number of 
exhibition rides by the different Basic Class platoons were staged in the school 
riding hall. Some of this work was competitive and considerable friendly 
rivalry between platoons resulted. As soon as spring opened and the weather 
became mild, more time was spent riding outdoors, and, commencing about 
the first of April, practically all the riding was done outside over the reserva- 
tion. There were standing orders at the school that no jumping would be done 
by individual horsemen when riding alone, so practically all the jumping was 
done when the platoons went out together. 

The Fort Riley Reservation is an ideal training ground for cavalry. The 
terrain is rough and broken with many deep wooded cafions and ravines. 
There is also plenty of open country where one may gallop for miles without a 
halt. A mounted man can get about as many thrills riding at Fort Riley as 
he could well find anywhere. One not infrequently hears the remark that a 
man who has ridden over the Fort Riley Reservation can ride anywhere. 
There are many jumps all over the reservation to tempt the bold rider, some 
in odd out-of-the-way places, others in the form of a steeplechase course. To 
those who have attended school at Fort Riley mention of Magazine Cafion and 
the Hill Pasture will probably bring back many memories. 

All of the cross-country riding and jumping was done by platoon under 
the supervision of the equitation instructor. Thus every student officer received 
the benefit of criticism and advice as to form in jumping and in the proper 
management of his horse when riding at rapid gaits over varied ground. 

Although the number of student officers at Fort Riley is the largest in the 
history of the school, all have been well taken care of with respect to quarters 
and mess. The bachelor officers are quartered in a set of enlisted men’s bar- 
racks specially fitted for their use. Each man is provided with a desk and 
locker space in addition to his bed. The building is well lighted and an excel- 
lent mess is operated in the same building. The quarters are located at no 
great distance from the Academic Building and stables, so that these places 
are quite conveniently reached. At first there were no quarters available for 
the married officers, but the buildings comprising the former Camp Funston 
Base Hospital were remodeled to make suitable apartments, and they were 
ready for occupancy about November 15. Nearly every married officer in the 
Basic Class brought his family to the post and every set of quarters was occupied 
by December 1. Although no facilities for cooking were available, an excel- 
lent consolidated mess was provided. 

The purpose of the Basic Course is to give young cavalry officers just enter- 
ing the service or who have had comparatively limited cavalry experience a 
grounding in the fundamentals of their profession. There has been consider- 
able discussion as to whether a young officer just entering the cavalry service 
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or one who has transferred from another branch should first serve with troops 
a year or two or take the Basic Course before joining his regiment. The 
former method of procedure might enable him to better understand the prac- 
tical application of the theoretical knowledge gained at the school, but the 
latter undoubtedly makes him better fitted to assume the duties of an instructor 
when he goes to duty with troops. It therefore seems to be the correct policy 
to send all new officers as far as possible to school first. 
Captain L. A. Putirina, Cavalry. 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL COURSE, 1921-22 


The Basic Course and Troop Officers’ Course will be of nine months’ dura- 
tion and will commence September 15, so that these classes will complete 
their courses on June 15, 1922. No courses will start before or terminate after 
those dates. The dates for the Field Officers’ Course and those for National 
Guard and Reserve Officers will be announced in the near future. 





General Washington and General Jackson are examples of the fondness 
that great military men have generally entertained for the horse and the turf. 
Though equally bold and graceful riders in the field, General Jackson was most 
successful on the course. The racing annals record his numerous victories, 
and, according to the anecdotes which are told of him, he sometimes intimi- 
dated his adversaries by the boldness of defiarce where he might not have won 
by the speed or bottom of his horse. 

One of Jackson’s closest friends was the Rev. H. M. Cryer, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who was a breeder of thoroughbred horses, and 
raced one of them in the name of his partner, Colonel George Elliott. The 
reverend gentleman was charged with horse-racing and was summoned before 
the tribunal and asked if he had anything to say in his defense. “Nothing,” 
was his rely, “except that I would like to have you let me know how I can 
arrange it for my half of the horse to stand in the stable while Colonel Elliott’s 
half is racing. The horse belongs to us jointly. He has the same right to 
control him as I have, and he will race him and I cannot keep him from it.” 
It is needless to record the fact that Mr. Cryer was acquitted —The Rider and 
Driver. 


























New Books Reviewed 


The Book Department of the U. S. Cavalry Association can furnish any of the 
new books reviewed or referred to in this department, and will give prompt attention to 
any orders submitted by the readers of the Journal. 


THe STRATEGY ON THE WESTERN FRONT (1914-1918). By H. H. Sargent, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U. 8S. Army, Retired. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Crown 
8vo, with maps; 261 pages, with index. Price, $2.50. 


The military student will welcome this little volume from the pen of Colonel 
Sargent, and those of us who have his former works on their shelves will be glad 
that it comes from the publishers in a size and binding which make it uniform with 
those volumes. Readers of those volumes do not need to be assured beforehand of 
the quality of the contents of this one. 

So much has already been published about the great World War that one seeking 
what is most profitable to read is lost in a wilderness of books and pamphlets. And, 
if what has already been published is an earnest in quantity, not to say quality, of 
what is going to be published hereafter, the student who should try to read it all, or 
the half of it, would set himself a task as hopeless and as futile as that of the young 
officer of forty years ago who undertook to read all the Rebellion Records. 

Most of the war books that have appeared so far have been written hastily, many 
of them too obviously with the purpose of getting as quickly as possible on the 
counters of the bookshops. Most of them are merely descriptive, and some of those 
which essay to discuss the strategic features of the great movements are decidedly 
amateurish in their efforts. Their authors have got hold of the stock phrases con- 
cerning “lines of communication,” “interior lines of operation,’ “turning move- 
ments,” and so forth—above all, concerning “salients”—and have exploited them at 
every possible opportunity. A reader familiar with the principles of strategy cannot 
help suspecting that some of these neo-Jominis and Napiers have taken a get-there- 
quick course, a sort of “Pelmanism,” in the art and science of war in order to qualify 
themselves as military historians and critics for the occasion. 

But in the little volume now before us the student will find the work of a master. 
As its title indicates, it treats specially of “the strategy on the western front”; but 
it deals also with the strategy on other fronts and of the war in general. And if the 
author has had the boldness to point out strategical mistakes made by the great 
German general staff, as well as those of the Allies, including the United States, he 
has done so with such cogent argument in every case as to carry conviction. 

It is doubtful if there is another man that writes in the English language today 
who has as profound a knowledge of the great principles of strategy and is able to 
discuss them as soundly and intelligently as Colonel Sargent. His previous work 
in this line had long ago firmly and widely established his reputation, both here and 
abroad, and it is no wonder, therefore, that the editor of the North American Review 
chose him out of all American writers to discuss “The Strategy on the Western 
Front” in the pages of that magazine. This little volume is composed mainly of the 
articles contributed to the Review. 

In every movement of hostile armies from the moment war is declared between 
nations, principles of strategy are involved—are adhered to or violated. No doubt 
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commanders often order movements without considering in technical terms the 
strategic principles involved, and the strategy of the movements is not discovered 
until the critical historian writes up the campaign after the war. A good deal of the 
strategy of our Civil War campaigns was of this sort—never evolved in the minds 
of our generals at the time, but worked out afterward at the desks of historians and 
critics. So in this great twentieth century conflict maybe the principles of strategy 
followed or violated were not in every instance appreciated or even considered by 
the commanders at the time; but Colonel Sargent has taken the operations of those 
vast armies and analyzed them and measured them by the simple rules of strategy, 
and has shown wherein those rules have been followed and wherein they have been 
violated, and has pointed out the consequences in each case, and, withal, he has done 
it in such simple and excellent diction that “he that runs may read” and he that 
reads must understand. He has made the whole matter so easy and convincing that 
on reading his pages one cannot help concluding that after all strategy is nothing 
but common sense applied to war. M. F. Sree.e, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. Army, Retired. 


Miuitary CorrRESsPONDENCE—REporTS AND OrpeErs. By Colonel Lucius H. Holt. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. ($1.75 net.) 

From the pen of Colonel Lucius H. Holt, Ph. D. (Yale), Professor of English 
and History at the United States Military Academy, comes a very excellent text- 
book on military correspondence, reports, and orders. While written primarily as a 
text-book for cadets of the Military Academy, it nevertheless is so full of meat that 
officers of experience will find it a well-worth-while book of reference. 

The chapter on military correspondence goes into detail regarding the method 
of writing military letters and indorsements, discusses channels of communication, 
and is full of examples of all kinds of such correspondence. While the chapter on 
business and social correspondence may seem a bit out of place in a purely military 
manual, still the fact remains that many of our officers need just such helpful hints 
as can be found therein. 

Under the head “The Official Report” is discussed a very important phase of 
every officer's work; for, sooner or later, especially as one rises in rank, must such 
reports be rendered. The author believes that to present intelligently such matter 
there must first be the analysis or estimate of the situation; second, the collecting of 
data, if such be necessary, and, finally, the preparation of the outline of the proposed 
report. There is nothing new or startling in the chapter devoted to “Field Mes- 
sages.” The basic principle that the information contained therein should be ac- 
curate and unmistakable, and that clearness must not be sacrificed for brevity, is 
stressed. 

Because of its importance, more space is devoted to “Orders” than to any other 
subject. The material for the chapter on “Combat Orders” was furnished by the 
School of the Line at Ft. Leavenworth, and is a result of the World War and ex- 
periences derived in the instruction of the 1919-1920 class at the School of the Line. 
It is well done, and while most of the subject-matter is an old story to the majority 
of the older officers of the Army, yet to those recently appointed there will be found 
much of interest. 

In each chapter will be found a number of problems illustrating the principles 
discussed. Major J. J. O’Hara, Cavalry; J. G. Taylor, Infantry, and Captain C. H. 
Tenney, Coast Artillery, assisted in the preparation of this book, which thoroughly 
covers practically every type of military correspondence, reports, and orders. 

Jutius T. Conran, 
Colonel, Cavalry 
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BaTTLe Stupies: ANCIENT AND Mopern Battie. By Colonel Ardant Du Picq. 
Edited by Colonel J. N. Greely, U. S. A., and Major Robert C. Cotton, 
U.S. A., with a foreword by Marshal Foch and preface by Frank H. Simonds. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $2.50 net. 


It is significant that the editors should have passed by a perfect plague of last- 
hour military writings that clamor insistently for the attention of the military stu- 
dent, and should have selected for their sympathetic labors this fragmentary work 
dealing with the maniples and cohorts of the Romans and the skirmishers of 1870. 
But this is not expressing it fairly. Rather, this notable contribution to military lit- 
erature has for its subject: man in battle, and how he fights (or fails to fight). 

The frontispiece presents us with a daguerreotype of Colonel du Picq, and the 
reader cannot fail to turn continually to this likeness and feel that this hawk-eyed 
old fighter is a master of his trade who speaks with authority. And the words of 
this remarkable little book reach one’s consciousness almost as if the words impinged 
upon the ear direct from the utterance of this French Colonel of the Line. That 
is significant, too. It is not a school man that writes these pithy paragraphs. 
This book is in no sense a treatise or a development of theory. It is the record of 
an investigation into the facts of fighting—facts tersely expressed and unforgettable. 
Admittedly, the work of this writer, cut shert by his own death in battle, is frag- 
mentary and unpolished. Some of his discussions have lost their point in the 
developments of the last half century. Many of his conclusions are long since 
axiomatic. But even after taking account of all that is today somewhat unprofit- 
able, there remains a wealth of trenchant truths that are as applicable today as in 
the past age, and as worthy of profound consideration. Tue Eprrtor. 


Terry: A TALE OF THE Hitt Peopie. By Charles Goff Thomson, Late Lieutenant- 
Colonel, U. S. Army, formerly Assistant Director of Prisons for the Philippine 
Government. The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00 net. 


Terry, a New England lad, is chosen for the hero of this Philippine romance. 
Although he does not conform strictly to the orthodoxy of his townsmen at home, 
nevertheless he takes with him to the tropics the high principles and idealism of his 
native clime. A winning personality, firmness of purpose, and unbounded enthu- 
siasm for his work among various tribes carry him to the goal of his ambitions, the 
establishment of friendly relations with the Hill People. This is only achieved after 
surmounting great difficulties, which enable the reader to study existing racial 
problems. 

The background of tropical loveliness is so atmospheric and real that one is all 
but transported to those Southern Seas. A charming love story is woven throughout, 
but is not essential to the interest of this volume, which owes its merit to its vivid 
portrayal of Philippine life. The whole is a tribute to the zeal and splendid accom- 
plishments of the Philippine constabulary. It shows how this organization is carry- 
ing on most efficiently the great task of civilizing and humanizing these primitive 


people. Mrs. H. T. Butt. 


HinpensurG. By General Buat. Paris, Librairie Chapelot, 1921. Price, $2.00 
net. 

From the fruitful pen of this highly endowed French military writer comes a 
companion volume to his recent “Ludendorff.” With easily flowing style he follows 
the interesting career of the greatest of the German leaders in the Great War. In 
the chapter entitled “Les Traits Essentiels,” after a general discussion of the pre- 
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dominant characteristics of the Field Marshal, he devotes considerable effort to an 
exposition of his ineptitude for political power and statecraft, and holds up to 
ridicule many of the specious arguments offered by the Prussian in his “Recollec- 
tions,”* recently published. 

With irrefutable logic the author brings down Hindenburg’s strategy of the 
western front like a house of cards upon his head, in contrast to the steady, unin- 
terrupted consuming of German reserve divisions that occupied the Allies under the 
incomparable leadership of Marshal Foch. One bears in mind, of course, that the 
unsympathetic source of this study of Hindenburg cannot fail of being critical to a 
fault. Notwithstanding, the merit of this French contribution to the study of the 
war is striking, and deserving of the attention of any American military student to 
whom the French language is not an obstacle. Tue Eprror. 


Tue Case or Korea. By Henry Chung, Ph. D. Flemming H. Revel Co., New 
York, 1921. Price, $3.00 net. 


The author is a Korean who has been educated in the West and has imbibed the 
true spirit of its institutions. He is a scholar, a member of the Commission to 
America from the Republic of Korea, and is able to present authoritatively the case 
and aspirations of his people. 

The English language has responded remarkably to the pen of an Oriental, 
giving an exceptionally readable and idiomatic work. It is not technical. It has 
not the wearisome monotone of the “reports” which saw publications during the 
war. It is a clear, logical presentation of a story full of human interest, in a shape 
for quick, easy reading. 

Faithfully «nd with striking absence of the passion, prejudice, and partiality 
which might have been expected, the author calmly presents with all the fullness 
of hitherto concealed facts, the destruction of the independence of a small and 
peaceful nation by a powerful and warlike neighbor pursuing its own advancement. 
Just enough of Korea’s four thousand years of history is sketched to show her 
original standing as a free and independent nation at the opening of her inter- 
national relations in the treaty with Japan, in 1876; the treaty between Korea and 
America binding the Untted States to exert its good offices in case of oppression of 
Korea ty a third power; the murder of the Korean queen; the treaty of 1904, that 
gave Japan the military foothold, which in disregard of her obligations she never 
relinquished ; the “made in Japan” protectorate of 1905; the final audacious annexa- 
tion in 1910. Co-ordinately the author shows that all the while a policy of penetra- 
tion had been pursued, and now became one of ruthless “Japanization,” going to 
extremes of exploitation and oppression beside which the alleged war excesses of 
Germany in Belgium are trifling. 

Smail wonder, then, that the spirit of the nation rose in March of 1919, after 
the death of the Korean Emperor under circumstances suspicious at least. The 
people, deprived of weapons, could not “take arms against a sea of troubles,” but 
opposed them by an organization which had thoroughly permeated the nation to the 
bewilderment of the too-shrewd oppressor, and by a method unique in the annals 
of revolution—passive opposition. 

Skillful publicity presented the news for foreign consumption, as it had all that 
had gone before and has come after. Through the stern repression that followed, 
stopping at neither massacre nor devastation, the national spirit survived, was crys- 





* Out or My Lire. By Field Marshal Von Hindenburg. Two volumes (translated). 
Harper & Bros. $7.50 net. 
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tallized in the Republic of Korea, and continues to aspire to complete restitution of 
territory and independence. 

The book presents evidence which, though occasionally indirect, comes from 
separate sources, including even official Japanese documents, and is consistent. It 
makes a clear case. At this most opportune time of the negotiations for the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and for the settlement of questions between Japan 
and the United States, the Hermit Kingdom presents her claim to the right to 
pursue her own national existence and destiny, pinning her faith to her American 
“big brother” under the treaty of 1882. Rosert C. HiL.DALe. 


HIGHLAND LIGHT AND OTHER Poems. By Henry Adams Bellows. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $1.75 net. 


The title poem of this little volume of verse is its beacon-fire. With a vigorous 
setting of the hurricane-swept sea the lesson which it essays to teach—of a strong, 
natural, extra-ecclesiastical faith in the world of men—is beautifully and forcibly 
presented. 


“We trust each other,” he says, “and the best 
Life shows is only this.” 
And again, 
“we live 
To earn the hopes men have of us;’ 


Discipline, esprit de corps, are empty words, “joint responsibility of troops” a 
mockery, if we have not developed this faith: in our fellows. 


“We can win courage only thus, 
And have but just the faith we give.” 


Through its underlying inspiration is the peril of the seas rather than the peril 
of battle, this is a true song of the soul for men who would lead men into battle to 
put in their hearts. 

The author’s original conception of the true significance of “The valley of dry 
bones” that Jehovah set Ezekiel to exercise his prophecies among is presented in 
the poem of that title, and is a lively study of the sweep of inspiration over these 
“busy bones” that 


. “sometimes fought 
Without passion or knowing or caring why.” 


until, with the breath of the prophet, came to one: 


‘ “passion for a cause, and straight 
He rose to meet the clamorous alarm 
Of battle, and the burning joy of hate, 
And victory, and pride; 
And smiling he went forth, and fought, and died.” 


Undrowned affords a glimpse into a very human mind which eternity threatens 
to engulf momentarily—which, notwithstanding, continues to mind its p’s and q’s 
with respect to things mundane. 

Readers will find a number of the other poems gathered together in this attrac- 
tive little volume of considerable merit. THE EpITor. 
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Tue New JapaNese Pertt. By Sidney Osborne. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921. Price, $2.00. 

This essay by Mr. Osborne is both timely and interesting. Within the next few 
weeks the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1911 will be either renewed in some form or 
rejected. The position of Great Britain is unusually delicate. The security of her 
possessions and the maintenance of her prestige in the Far East depend in a great 
measure upon her relations with Japan, while, on the other hand, her so-called 
entente with the United States appears to be seriously threatened in case she draws 
too close to the Mikado’s empire. The author gives a short but accurate account 
of conditions in the Orient since the rise of Japan as a great power, and in his 
interpretation of events he is frankly anti-Japanese. In his indictment of Japan’s 
policy in the past there is nothing that is new, but his chapters on the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and its dangers to America are fresh and suggestive. He clearly 
points out how the fast-increasing economic superiority of the United States over 
Great Britain might well embitter relations between the two countries, and that in 
the trade war that has even now begun Great Britain could easily consider that 
her future as a world power directly depended upon a close understanding with 
Japan to exploit the markets of the Far East for their exclusive advantage. When 
one considers that in past years Great Britain has consistently played the game of 
Realpolitik and has seldom sacrificed her interests for mere sentimentalism, it is 
not difficult to appreciate the author’s contention that there would be considerable 
menace to the United States in any renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. A 
feeling of “hands across the sea,” etc., has casily subsisted through the years, while 
the United States was merely developing its potential strength. Will this feeling 
continue during a period of bitter commercial strife? Cartes C. TANSILL, 

Professor of History, American University, Washington, D. C. 


AT THE SuPREME War CounciL. By Captain Peter E. Wright, late Assistant Sec- 
retary, Supreme War Council. G. E. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Price, 
$2.50 net.) 


In “As You Like It” the soldier is described as one 

“Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 
Many a military chief has tasted the bitter gall of discredit and disparagement, 
and many reputations acquired at the cannon’s mouth have indeed been bubbles that 
have burst. Whether the claim to glory of such leaders as Haig and Robertson and 
Pétain is invalidated by the startling disclosures of the author, who, though occupy- 
ing a subordinate position, was evidently in a good one to get the proofs, or whether 
the facts he presents so fearlessly are only part of the truth, the reader must try 
to determine for himself. 

This book came into the hands of the editor a few days before this number of 
the JouRNAL goes to press, and it seemed impossible to do more than give it a hasty 
examination in order to call the attention of JourNAL readers to whatever merit it 
might appear to possess. But the gripping power of this narrative—the drama of 
dominant personalities, the tragedy of Cambrai, that is so presented that the reader 
almost involuntarily shudders with the retrospective fear of a lost war—was fas- 
cinating and irresistible and claimed attention to the end. 

This book will be widely read and widely discussed. In British circles there 
seems to be a tendency to evade the issue it presents. Perhaps this is exactly what 
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could be predicted of the British public. In a parallel American case there would 
be congressional investigation without end—and without result. Who can say? 
Lloyd-George, who surely is in a position to know the truth, says: “This is the best 
thing that has yet been written about the war.” THe EpITor. 


Jim Lorron, AMErIcAN. By George Brydges Rodney, Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. 
Cavalry. The James A. McCann Company, New York. $1.90 net. 


The Regular Army man leads such a matter-of-fact existence that, with a few 
exceptions, the Army roster has not generally been regarded as a fruitful source of 
writers of fiction. A notable exception, however, is Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Brydges Rodney, 15th U. S. Cavalry, who, in “Adam’s Earth” and “Seven Cities of 
Cibola,” published in Adventure, has given the lovers of tales of adventure two de- 
lightful stories illustrating the greed for gold, with scene setting of the mesquite 
and cactus of northern Mexico and southern Arizona. 

His latest effort is a strong labor-capital story of the coal mines of Colorado 
during the coal strike of 1914, and deals with the iniquitous activities of the United 
Mine Workers of America. He points out the unfairness, not to say folly, of the 
employment of State troops in such situations, where, in the preservation of law 
and order, State troops may be called upon to fire on their personal friends and 
neighbors. Capital comes in for its share of criticism, in the description of the 
company stores of the mine owners, where exorbitant prices are charged to their 
employees, and in the disclosure of dishonest practices in the weighing of the coal, 
on the basis of which the miner is paid for his work. 

Those who are interested in the present very live question of immigration—and 
who is not ?—will heartily agree with Colonel Rodney that our national entity is 
only to be preserved by more “restrictive immigration laws, now, happily, an accom- 
plished fact. He illustrates the point by the reply which one ‘of his characters, a 
burly Slav, gives to a National Guard corporal sent among a crowd of foreign 
miners to make an arrest: “Who you tink you fellows be? S’pose you b’long 
Guv’ment. H’m! Bime-by zis dam’ Guv’ment tink it own dis place—dis whole 
country !” 

As a readable story based on very live sociological subjects, I take pleasure in 
recommending Colonel Rodney’s “Jim Lofton.” Wittram C. Brown, 


Colonel, U. S. Cavalry, Retired. 


PERIODICALS 


Revista del Ejercito y Marina, January, 1921. 

This number contains an article by Leobrado Butillos, entitled “The Battle of 
Carrizal, June, 1916.” As two troops of U. 8. Cavalry were engaged in this battle, 
American cavalry officers may find interest in the Mexican account. 


Revue de Cavalerie, March-April, 1921. 
This number of the French Cavalry Journal is a particularly valuable contribu- 
tion to the cavalry literature of the World War. Its contents are briefed as follows: 
“La Cavalerie d’hier et de demain,” by X, discusses the adoption of dismounted 
fire action during the war; it is a general article on the employment of cavalry. 
Study (by Lieutenant-Colonel Villemont) of a hypothetical employment of the 
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German Cavalry, March 26 and 27, in the Boye-Montdidier region. This admirable 
speculative study has been translated by Major H. R. Smalley and mimeographed 
at the Cavalry School. The author maneuvers the German Cavalry under most 
favorable conditions, supposing them to be well informed as to the allied dispositions. 

Raid of the 5th Cavalry Division in the rear of the German Army at the Battle 
of the Oureq, by Commandant de Cosse-Brissac. 

The French Cavalry in Palestine, by Lieutenant Zamit, followed by comments 
upon these Palestine operations by Lieutenant-Colonel Lebon. 

“Faits de Cavalerie” includes a short account of a patrol action on the 10th of 
September, 1914; the attack of Le Maisnil, October 17, 1914, by a dismounted 
squadron reinforced by artillery, and a successful saber charge by a platoon of 24 
hussars against a squadron of 120 German chasseurs. 


The Military Engineer, May-June, 1921. 


The Military Engineer for May-June has excellent half-tone likenesses of Field 
Marshals Foch and Haig and of General Pershing, illustrative of an article on the 
Army uniform by Mayor Aymar Embury, 2d, with comments by other well-known 
officers. A discussion of the Vicksburg campaign is by Major-General Peter C. 
Hains, U. S. A., retired, who took part in the events which he describes; Major- 
General W. G. Haan writes of the Organized Reserves; Major D. H. Connolly, 
General Staff, on “What and Why is a General Staff?” and Major F. B. Wilby, 
C. E., discusses the “Functional Organization of the Engineers.” The duties of 
engineers in an advance are covered by solutions of the prize-map problem presented 
in an earlier number. The bridges of Paris are discussed by Lieutenant Carl L. 
Rimmelle. 


The Cavalry Journal (British), April, 1921. 


The account of the Fifth Cavalry Brigade at Cerizy August 28, 1914, by Lieut.- 
Col. R. G. H. Howard Vyse, C. M. G., D. S. O., Royal Horse Guards, is a lively narra- 
tive of an action which deserves study as an example of the combined use of mounted 
and fire action. The British brigade, acting as flank guard cavalry, stopped and by 
its brilliant offensive action routed the German cavalry vanguard of the large force 
of all arms which was pursuing the British Ist Army Corps, thus bringing this force 
to a standstill for four hours. 

A most noteworthy contribution to this number is the account of “The Opera- 
tions of the Mounted Troops of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force” (continued 
from the preceding number), by Lieut.-Col. W. J. Foster, C. B., C. M. G., D. S. 0., 
Australian Military Forces, which includes studies of: “The Battle of Romani,” 
the delaying action fought by the 1st Light Horse Brigade, and after the defeat of 
the enemy the pursuit by the British Cavalry; the “Raid on Bir el Mazar,” in which 
the cavaliy brigades made marches of from 60 to 100 miles in four days, in intensely 
hot weather over very heavy sand; and the attacks of the Mounted Division on Rafa 
and Magdhaba. 














Polo 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


The big polo event of the season has been the International Tournament, played at 
Hurlingham, England. The American team, headed by Captain Devereaux Milburn, and 
including J. Watson Webb, Thomas C. Hitchcock, Jr., and Louis Stoddard, won with a 
fair margin both of the first games of the match, winning the cup for America. On the 
British team were Colonel H. A. Tompkinson, Major Barrett, Lord Wodehouse, and Major 
Lockett. The games were full of sensational riding and skillful mallet-work, and were 
noted for absence of fouls. The Americans’ victory was based on their individual and 
collective resourcefulness. Three times during the last match they changed their system. 
At first they used long, hard strokes, which went for long shots. Then they started a 
short dribbling and passing game. The second change was back to the old Meadowbrook 
system of playing the ball around the boards, then out in front of the goal to the waiting 
teammates. This trio of systems, used alternately, puzzled the English team, which 
could not divine what to expect next. 


AT POTOMAC PARK 


This excellent and popular polo field has been the scene of many hard-fought games 
this past quarter. In the spring tournament three teams representing the War Depart- 
ment Polo Association, together with three teams from Fort Myer, Va., and a Freebooters 
Team, participated in a series of games in which the Freebooters Team, composed of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Margetts, Majors Blunt and Erwin, and Captain Waters, won the 
trophy. The playing of Colonel Margetts was particularly able. Throughout this tourna- 
ment the competent refereeing of Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Cootes, 3d Cavalry, and Major 
Cc. L. Scott, of the Remount Service, excited much favorable comment. 

Following this tournament and during the target practice of the commands at Fort 
Myer, practice games continued to be played by the several teams, while the War Depart- 
ment First Team, composed of Majors Quekemeyer, Millikin, Potter, and Groninger, 
played in two tournaments at the Philadelphia Country Club and the Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, Country Club. 

As this number of the JourNaAL goes to press a tournament is in progress in which 
the teams of the War Department and of Fort Myer are pitted against a team of Cuban 
army officers from Havana. The visitors have been making a creditable showing. 


FIFTH CAVALRY 


Polo stills retains its popularity. Games are played each Sunday afternoon. During 
target season no weekly practice games are practicable, so that the ponies have been 
getting a much needed rest. The enlisted men have organized a polo team and the 
players have made a creditable showing. They hope to have an opportunity some day 
to compete against some other regiment's enlisted team. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY 


January of this year saw the resurrection of the Regimental Polo Team, which had 
been lying dormant since the regiment left Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. A few individual 
players turned out last fall for practice and games on the Del Monte Field, but it was 
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difticult, even with the civilian players at the hotel, to round up enough players for two 
teams. In January a strenuous effort was made to organize a team to take part in the 
tournament to be held at Del Monte, commencing January 29. A practice field was con- 
structed on Moss Beach, a Polo Detachment was organized, and all horses which had 
been used for polo were assigned thereto for conditioning and training. It was with 
great difficulty that sixteen ponies were finally selected from this detachment to mount 
the team which was scheduled to play the first game of the tournament. Although 
the showing was creditable, our ponies had neitber the speed nor handiness to compete 
with the mounts of our civilian opponents. We won our first game, which placed us in 
the finals, but were unable to carry off the cups. Most of our players took part in the 
invitation games which were held throughout the tournament and the experience gained 
was invaluable. 

On March 19 the Spring Tournament started, the following teams participating: 
Eleventh Cavalry, Midwick, Point Judith Tigers, Del Monte, Wichita. The team lost 
the two games played by one goal each. A great improvement, however, was noticed 
in the ponies and the stick-work of the players; also the team-work. This tournament 
really did more for polo than any one thing, as evidenced by the enthusiasm shown during 
and since the tournament. 

The Polo Detachment has been augmented by the best horseflesh which is available. 
However, the best we have is only fair, and there is an urgent need for mounts suitable 
for polo purposes if we expect to compete with the civilian teams on the western coast. 

In January it was hardly possible to get out six players for practice. At present we 
have sufficient for four teams. During the summer the Del Monte Polo Fields have been 
turned over to the regiment and an effort is being made to develop ponies for the July 
tournament, in which we expect to make a creditable showing. 


‘ 


TWELFTH CAVALRY 


The Twelfth Cavalry Polo Team, which was organized in January, has played four 
games to date, all with the Thirteenth Cavalry. While we have been defeated by them 
each time, the last game, played on March 8 at this post, showed a marked improvement 
in our team. The final result was 8 to 7 in favor of the Thirteenth, and the game was 
close and hard fought throughout. Considering the fact that both our players and horses 
are green, we feel much encouraged over the progress made. Great enthusiasm is shown 
and from ten to fifteen men are out for practice every day. The enlisted men’s team is 
doing splendid work. Ip the two games, both with the Thirteenth enlisted men’s team, 
which have been played since the team was organized in February, we have won by 
seores of 7 to 2 and 9 to 1, respectively. The line-up of the team is Sgt. Strach, 1; Sgt. 
Mulvaney, 2; Sgt. McGeehee, 3, and Sgt. Conda, 4. The brilliant stick-work of Sgt. 


McGeehee and the daring riding of Sgt. Mulvaney were notable in both games. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY 


Polo players and ponies are showing great improvement. There is keen competition 
among the officers for places on the regimental team, and there is some change in the 
line-up in nearly every game with the 12th Cavalry, the only crganization near enough 
with which to play regular games. The target season has slowed up the playing, but 
not the enthusiasm of the officers and men. 

A handicap tournament between three officers’ teams and three enlisted men’s teams 
has been postponed until the return of the Ist Squadron from its practice march to 
Laredo. Cups will be given to the members of the winning team. 
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POLO 


The enlisted men’s teams are doing splendidly. They started in green, with no 
ponies, on the first of March, and in their two games with the 12th Cavalry have put 
up good, clean games. The 12th Cavalry won both these games, but by very close scores. 
The regimental team playing the officers’ team of the 12th Cavalry on the same dates 
as the enlisted men’s games won both of their games. 

The polo stables have been moved to larger quarters and there are now thirty-seven 
fairly well-trained ponies in the string. With every officer interested and playing hard, 
the 13th Cavalry expects to make a good showing at the Corps Area Tournament to be 
held this summer. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY 


Polo was actively taken up in the regiment on April 1, and in spite of a very late 
and wet spring good progress has been made. 

The policy has been to get as many officers playing the game as possible, and the 
polo manager tentatively organized four teams from the nineteer officers who have been 
actively engaged in practice. Only eight of these nineteen officers have played polo 
before, and in organizing the teams the players were assigned so as to make the four 
teams as near equal in strength as possible, the object being to keep up the interest and 
rapidly teach the new men the game. Everything considered, the results have been 
satisfactory. 

The regiment had about thirty-five prospective ponies to begin with, some of them 
having played before, and recently twenty additional horses bave been received which 
are expected to develop rapidly. An excellent polo field, believed to be one of the best in 
the Army, has been made on the parade ground, and Round Robin games are played 
every Sunday afternoon. Practice is held four days per week when weather permits. 

There is an excellent polo spirit in the regiment and it is expected that at least one 
strong team to compete with outside teams will be developed before the summer is over. 
However, it is believed that the policy of keeping four teams going as long as possible 
is a good one and will in the end be for the best interests of the game in the regiment. 





HEARD ON THE BOAT—EN ROUTE TO HURLINGHAM 


One day when we were passing the Grand Banks two men were leaning over the 
rail—one short, the other tall. They were, I suppose, “Americans,” but in their faces 
was that touch of the East now become so prevalent about New York—that touch which 
brings to one’s mind Palestine in all its glory. Men of means, no doubt, but they looked 
more like pawnbrokers taking an afternoon off at the polo grounds. The tall one was 
speaking. It was difficult to hear all he said; for, as is the way with the true type of 
“polo grounder,” a cigar occupied a prominent position in his vocal organs. 

“But, me boy (vait vile she rools not), there! (I knew so it would come! Spray in 
mine face!) Me boy, how many innings do them polo fellers bat, yes?” 

And the short one answered him: 

“Kight innings; but it is sweller to call them ‘chuckkems’.” 

The tall one pondered for a moment, and then spoke again: 

“But that is not a fair thing, Abe; have we not paid eighty dollars for to sit down 
in those bleachers? And now vot? They play them not even a full nine-inning game. 
I shall go it to court! Vatch me my dust!"’—Eric Hatch, in “The Rider and Driver.” 














Regimental Notes 


FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Arizona 
Colonel A. V. P. Anderson, Commanding 


The First Cavalry Branch of the American Remount Association, the first branch to 
be organized, was granted its charter by the parent association December 2, 1920, and 
has a membership of twenty-five. The A. R. A. is presenting a trophy to be competed for 
at regimental horse shows, under such conditions as may be decided upon by the associa- 
tion, and has donated funds to start a Remount Library. 

The last regimental horse show was held on March 30, 1921, and comprised nine 
events, including section, platoon, four-line team, and rolling kitchen contests and jump- 
ing and equitation, as follows: two ladies’ events, one of five and one of six entries; two 
ofticers’ events, with one of twelve and one of sixteen entries, and one enlisted men’s 
event, with twenty-four entries. It is planned and preparations are under way to hold 
another horse show during the early part of next August. It is the intention to have 
more strictly horse-show events at this show. 

Fort Apache, Arizona, has been garrisoned by troops of the 1st Cavalry for the past 
two years. Troop “F,” now stationed there, is under orders to rejoin the regiment, being 
relieved by a troop from the 10th Cavalry. 

Practice marches by troop are required for all organizations in the regiment, one 
troop goirg out each day and returning the next. The marches average about eighteen 
miles and include simple tactical problems, instruction in care of animals, equipment, and 
self in the field and bivouac at night. A strenuous target season is approaching com- 
pletion. The new rifle and pistol manuals are considered the best the Army has had 
to date. 

The polo situation is improving and the outlook is promising. The interest and 
active participation necessary to produce the desired results is an assured fact and daily 
practice is the rule. The regular Sunday games are well attended, drawing players from 
units other than the cavalry at this station. A polo stable has been instituted, where the 
most promising ponies, about forty in all, are trained and cared for with a view to ulti- 
mately getting together the best string available. Local mercantile firms have contributed 
a set of cups for a tournament to be played in June. 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel John S. Winn, Commanding 


A composite troop (war strength) was organized on March 19 for demonstration 
purposes under the Department of Cavalry Weapons, The Cavalry School. Each of 
three troops of the Second Squadron furnished a rifle platoon and a squad for the 
machine rifle platoon. 

The troop was instructed in the principles of the Cavalry Service Regulations by 
members of the faculty of The Cavalry School. 

The new drill is based upon two guiding principles, the integrity of units and leader- 
ship in close as well as in extended order. The basis of the system for dismounted attack 
corresponds to that upon which the infantry attack is founded. 
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Rapid progress was made in the drill and the troop has been used for demonstration 
purposes before the various classes at The Cavalry School since early in April. Such 
a keen interest was taken in the new drill by the other troops of the regiment that the 
regimental commander directed the organization of a rifle platoon and a machine rifle 
squad in each of the other lettered troops. 

The Regimental Competition for tryout positions on the Cavalry and Engineer 
Rifle Team was held from May 16 to 24. Unfortunately the weather conditions were 
bad, due to a very strong fishtail wind, and only average scores were made. The high 
score was made by Major Kenna G. Eastham. 

Regimental Day, May 23, the eighty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the 
regiment, was observed with appropriate ceremonies. The regiment was formed in a 
hollow square and, after a brief invocation by the chaplain, the regimental commander, 
Colonel John S. Winn, delivered a most interesting and instructive address on the history 
of the regiment. The remainder of the day was devoted to athletic events, including a 
very creditable exhibition of horsemanship. 


THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Headquarters and Third Squadron, Colonel William C. Rivers, Commanding 


The great event of the spring was the review of the Fort Myer garrison, on May 19, 
by the President, accompanied by the Secretary of War, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
and other prominent persons. The Secretary of War wrote the Regimental Commander, 
expressing the pleasure of the President at the condition and training of the command. 

Officers of the 3d Cavalry were represented on each of the three teams from Fort 
Myer participating in the Spring Polo Tournament in Washington. 

Officers and men and detachments took a prominent part in the National Capital 
Horse Show at Washington during May, winning many ribbons and eliciting much praise 
for their work. Major George S. Patton’s Allamande won ribbons in seven classes, bring- 
ing in a blue ribbon in the Thoroughbred Saddle Class and the Open Charger Class against 
fourteen other entries in each. Lieutenant-Colonel H. N. Cootes, 3d Cavalry; Major 
Patton, on other mounts; Captain John T. Cole, 3d Cavalry; Captain Woodbury F. Pride, 
3d Cavalry; Captain R. I. Sasse, 3d Cavalry; Captain John A. Hettinger, Cavalry, and 
Lieutenant Jones, 3d Cavalry, were also ribbon winners. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, Detachment 


THIRD CAVALRY—Colonel Edgar A. Sirmyer, Commanding 


On May 19, the 75th anniversary of the “Old Third Horse,” the whole world seemed 
to smile on Fort Ethan Allen—and the smile still lingers. The entire program showed 
forethought, tireless and painstaking preparation, and consideration for the guests that 
thronged the parade. 

Before reveille the E. and R. band marched around the post and with stirring martial 
airs heralded the occasion for the “Third” Cavaliers to come forth and show their 
prowess and skill in athletic contests and horsemanship. At 9 o’clock the post com- 
mander, Colonel Edgar A. Sirmyer, cavalry, addressed the assembled command on the 
traditions and history of the Third Cavalry, the regiment to which he was first assigned 
on March 8, 1898. The Colonel also touched on discipline and the splendid esprit de corps 
that has always existed in the Third Cavalry. 

A baseball game and dismounted field events featured the morning program. At 
2.00 p. m. the post polo team, by a score of 5 to 4, defeated the Norwich University’s 
team in a hard-riding and spectacular game. The polo game was followed by a horse 
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show. In the evening the regimental dinner-dance in the auditorium of the post adminis- 
tration building was most elaborate and enjoyable. There was also a dance in the post 
gymnasium for the enlisted men and attended by over two hundred couples. 

The command is at present being put through an intensive course on the range prior 
to the beginning of the R. O. T. C. Camp, which will be held here from June 16 to 
August 1. The candidates will represent the following State schools : 

University of Illinois, 86; Michigan Agricultural Institute, 13; Culver Military 
Academy, 27; Virginia Military Institute, 33; Massachusetts Agricultural Institute, 6; 
Norwich University, 56; University of Georgia, 46; University of Arizona, 2; New Mexico 
Military Academy, 1—a total of 270. 

All of the New England and New York National Guard Cavalry will encamp here 
from July 31 to August 15 and both have a preliminary course of instruction here June 


7 to 12. 





FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Texas 
Colonel Howard R. Hickok, Commanding 


Major-General Joseph T. Dickman, the Corps Area Commander, arrived at Fort 
Brown, May 18, 1921, on his annual inspection. An inspection and review was made 
of the troops at this station, and General Dickman left early on the following morning 
to visit Mercedes, McAllen, Sam Fordyce, and Fort Ringgold. 

An endurance test for officers was held on the night of May 26, 1921. The ride 
began at 6.00 p. m. and covered a distance by the charted route of approximately 70 miles, 
starting and ending at Fort Brown. The conditions of the race and the points from and 
to which messages were to be carried were not made known uutil the time set for the 
race to start, at which time maps were given out and the conditions of the race made 
known. The last officer to start left at about 6.15 p. m., and the winner, First Lieutenant 
M. M. Jones, 4th Cavalry, returned to Fort Brown at 3.05 a. m. The mounts of all officers 
were inspected prior to starting on the test, at which time the riders were required to 
certify that the horses they were riding had been conditioned for one month prior to the 
test. All mounts were inspected at Fort Brown at the completion of the test, and the 
final inspection was held at headquarters at 8.00 a. m. on the morning of May 28, 1921, 
at which time the winner was presented with a silver loving cup which was given by 
Lieutenant-Colonel O. A. McGee, 4th Cavalry. 

A very successful horse show was held at this station June 1, 1921. 

Polo practice is held three times a week and considerable improvement is shown this 
spring. Match games are played as often as suflicient numbers are available. On June 
1 Fort Brown played Fort Ringgold a six-period polo game at Fort Brown, Texas. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the regiment is stationed at three different stations and lacks 
sufficient numbers of suitable polo mounts, the 4th Cavalry is confident that they will! 
be able to send a team to Fort Sam Houston which will make a creditable showing in the 
fall tournament. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Marfa, Texas 
Colonel James J. Hornbrook, Commanding 


On April 16 Troop “M” (Captain M. F. Meador, commanding) left Marfa for duty 
“in the field,” relieving Troop “L” (Captain John D. Hood, commanding). A detach- 
ment of the troop teok station at Presidio, Texas, Troop Headquarters, and twenty men 
remaining at La Jitas. During the month of April schools of instruction were held in 
“Rifle Markmanship” for officers and non-commissioned officers. Target practice began 
May 1. Much interest is being taken in firing, and good results have been attained 
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during the preliminary firing. During the month of May schools of instruction in “Pistol 
Marksmanship” for both officers and non-commissioned officers were held. 

Very few men are being discharged and the regiment is now a well-trained unit. 
Marfa is one of the best stations in Texas, with modern conveniences, good barracks, 
and stables and excellent climate, with plenty of diversion. Men are given frequent 
passes for the week ends for hunting, etc. Many furloughs are granted and the command 
seems well contented. Dances for officers and enlisted men are held every other week, 
officers and men alternating. 

Motion pictures are shown three times each week in the Service Club, boxing and 
wrestling bouts are held one night each week in the open air, and two baseball leagues of 
eight teams each are well organized. They are known as the Northern and Southern 
Leagues. Much interest is being taken in baseball and there is keen rivalry. There is 
good material and some excellent players are being developed. 

On May 17 the blacksmith and wheelwright shop of the Quartermaster corral were 
discovered to be on fire. All animals were saved, but these shack buildings were de- 
stroyed with contents. The fire was confined to these two buildings, due only to the 
good work of the Station Fire Department and “Bucket Brigade” of the Fifth Cavalry. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas 
Colonel Walter C. Short, Commanding 


Athletics continue to play a very prominent part in the life of the regiment. Every 
Wednesday afternoon is devoted to this relaxation, and the rapid development of the 
regiment both individually and collectively is very apparent. Boxing is a particularly 
favorite form of athletics. Every Monday night the program consists of from ten to 
fifteen bouts, with many challenges that cannot be put on, due to lack of time. It will 
soon be necessary to run two programs a week to take care of all who aspire to pugilistic 
laurels. A big track, field, mounted, boxing, and swimming meet is scheduled for the 
entire garrison of Fort Bliss on June 23 and each one is straining every nerve to excel 
over last showing, when we took six out of seven cups offered, losing the relay cup to the 
82d Field Artillery team. 

The polo team continues to be successful in all local games. Constant practice keeps 
the efficiency of the team at a high state of excellence. The team has been invited to 
participate in the tournament at Colorado Springs. 

Twenty-three officers and men are competing to make the Regimental Rifle Team for 
the coming competitions. The best shots in the regiment were picked. The range is very 
difficult, but there have been some excellent scores made. 

Organization Day in memory of Custer’s last stand was held June 25. It is a day 
held sacred by the 7th Cavalry, and is featured by a staging of the spectacle of Custer’s 
last stand at the Battle of Little Big Horn. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. 
Colonel Edward Anderson, Commanding 


On February 15 the Ninth Cavalry started on strenuous maneuvers in conjunction 
with the First Philippine Field Artillery (Provisional Mountain). The area covered 
embraced the rugged and mountainous terrain to the north of the post, from the Bamban 
River across the bamboo and fern-filled valleys and cafions of the First, Second, and 
Third Rivers to the barrios of O’Donnell and Capas. The route led for the most part 
over steep and narrow trails. At one place was encountered an ascent of six hundred 
feet in a quarter of a mile, ending in a hog-back so narrow that the slightest deviation 
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to either side meant falling over the cliff; and here several horses, through fright and 
exhaustion, slipped or stumbled on the rocky trail and went crashing down the precipitous 
slopes to instant death. 

One of the tactical positions occupied during the maneuvers was near the barrio 
of Bamban, where for many days Aguinaldo resisted the American advance under General 
Bell, until the latter, guided by the Negrito chief Lucas, found his way through the 
Spanish Cut and turned the right flank of the Insurrecto General. 

The target season began March 1 and is still in progress. 

The 9th Cavalry baseball team recently won the Army Baseball League champion- 
ship of the Philippine Islands, in which eight teams participated. The same teams are 
now starting a short series to decide which team shall represent the Philippine Depart- 
ment on a tour of China and Japan. 

A boxing tournament, in which about fifty men will participate, is being arranged. 

The Educational and Vocational Training schools seem to be popular with this regi- 
ment and about seven hundred men are now attending. 

Our polo team, which has consistently won everything in the way of tournaments 
in this part of the world, has been practicing for the big tournament about to take place 
in Manila in honor of former Governor General Forbes, who has just arrived with General 
Wood. 

TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 


Colonel Edwin B. Winans, Commanding 


There has been no change of station during this quarter. Troop “I’’ remains at 
Naco and is the only one absent from our happy home. However, orders have been 
received that the 10th will again garrison Ft. Apache and Troop “F,” under command 
of Capt. James Duke, will leave on June 2 for this duty, expecting to make the march 
in ten days. 

The Regimental League Baseball season is in full blast, every game being bitterly 
contested and drawing capacity crowds. On June 1 Headquarters Troop, the Machine- 
Gun Troop, and Troop “D” were tied for first place, with 1,000 per cent each of games won. 

The target season has started, and, unless all signs fail, the rivalry between troops 
and individuals for high scores and first place in the regiment is going to be intense. 

The regiment’s polo horses are undergoing a thorough and systematic course of train- 
ing and there are some excellent prospects among them. 

The 8th Cavalry polo team honored the 10th with a visit May 13 to 16, and two 
exciting games were played, the first resulting in a 5 to 2 victory for the 10th. In the 
second game the 8th won by a last-minute goal, the score being 9 to 8. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel John M. Jenkins, Commanding 


Officers and men participated in a series of field events on March 31, which included 
jumping for form, won by Private John McCoy, Headquarters Troop; a potato race, won 
by Private Robert Cassidy, Troop “I; a team jump, won by a team from Troop “H"; 
a tent-pitching race, won by Sergeant Button and Private Fluker, Troop “C’; a driving 
contest, won by Private Rusek, Supply Troop; a litter race, won by Privates Cox and 
Boyce, Medical Department; jumping for form (officers), won by Captain Charles R. 
Johnson, 11th Cavalry. 

In a series of field events held on May 31, 1921, the jumping contest for enlisted 
men was won by Sergeant John H. Mayes, Troop “H”; the jumping contest for officers was 
won by Captain Harry A. Buckley, 11th Cavalry; a jumping contest over 4-foot jumps 
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for enlisted men was won by Corporal Albert Pollock, Troop “K’”; and the push-ball con- 
test was won by a team from Headquarters Troop. 

The Machine-Gun Troop left on April 28 for the Artillery Range at Gigling, Call- 
fornia, seven miles from the Presidio of Monterey, for their annual target practice and 
field firing. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Del Rio, Texas 
Colonel Sedgwick Rice, Commanding 


As a result of the recent inspection of the post and regiment by the Corps Area 
Commander the following letter was received: 


HEADQUARTERS EIGHTH Corps AREA, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, April 5, 1921. 


From: Commanding General. 
To: Colonel Sedgwick Rice, 12th Cavalry. 
Subject : Commendation. 


1. I hereby express my approval of the appearance of the buildings, grounds, and 
utilities of Camp Robert F. L. Michie, Del Rio, Texas, under your command, and of the 
efforts you are making for the sanitation and beautification of the cantonment and its 
surroundings. The full benefit of the work done by you and your officers will be reaped 
by those who come after you, who cannot fail to appreciate the disinterested character 
of your labor. 

2. The appearance of the enlisted men and horses, as well as of their equipment, 
is a source of pleasure to me. The perfection of the various gaits at which the com- 
mand moved in review gave evidence of painstaking and thorough work. The condition 
of the transportation was very gratifying. 

3. It affords me pleasure to furnish this expression of appreciation and commenda- 
tion for file with your record. 

J. T. DICKMAN, 
Major General, U. S. A. 


The new officers’ club which has been under construction was formerly opened with 
a reception and ball on the night of March 18. The officers and ladies of Fort Clark 
and Eagle Pass and many people from Del Rio and vicinity were invited. Colonel and 
Mrs. Rice and the members of the staff and their wives received. At a meeting of the 
ofticers of the regiment it was decided to turn the club into a country club, and accord- 
ingly invitations have been sent to many people of Del Rio and vicinity to join as asso- 
ciate members. We are prepared to give full country-club service. An outdoor dancing 
pavilion has been completed and the work of laying out a golf course around the famous 
San Felipe Springs is now under way. It is hoped that it will be completed so that the 
links will be ready for play in the fall. Mrs. Bedell Moore has given the use of the 
property for this purpose. Tennis courts are to be built near the club, and the swimming 
pool, which was so much enjoyed last summer, is an added attraction. 

On application of the regimental commander, the Commanding General of the Eighth 
Corps Area has authorized the regiment to make a practice march beginning July 1. 
The regiment will proceed to Fort Clark, stopping there for a week for the purpose of 
holding practice tests and solving combat problems. Thence it is proposed to march to 
‘agle Pass and down the Rio Grande, following the road along the bank of the river 
to Laredo; thence to Fort Sam Houston, returning via the road following the line of 
the railroad, through Fort Clark to this post. The itinerary provides for a march of 
approximately five hundred and forty miles. On this march it is proposed to test the 
compressed forage, automobile trailers, the Thomas field-cooking outfit, and other 
equipment. 
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THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 


Colonel Roy B. Harper, Commanding 


At present the regiment is split up, with Headquarters, 3d Squadron, Machine-Gun, 
and Supply Troops at Fort Clark. The 2d Squadron is at its permanent station at Fort 
Ringgold, and the 1st Squadron is at Laredo, having left the post May 23 on a practice 


march. 

Major-General Joseph T. Dickman arrived at the post April 2 to make his annual 
inspection. Saturday afternoon was spent in making a general inspection of the post and 
Monday in inspecting the command. Sunday the General proved his ability as a fisher- 
man at Silver Lake. 

Baseball, weekly boxing bouts, and swimming are the principal and most popular 
sports at the present time. The regimental minstrel troupe has finished a very success- 
ful season on the road, having visited the 12th Cavalry at Del Rio, 46th Infantry at 
Camp Eagle Pass, and the commands at Camp Travis and Kelly Field. 

Regimental Organization Day was appropriately celebrated May 17 and there was 
a varied program in the morning at Las Moras Park. At noon a barbecue picnic dinner 
was to have been served, and in the afternoon a circus, to be followed by a swimming 
contest and dancing. Inclement weather interfered somewhat with the program, and 
the exercises were heid in the Service Club in the morning. Dancing was held in the 
pavilion at the spring late in the afternoon, and in the evening boxing bouts and vaude- 
ville were staged. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel Robert A. Brown, Commanding 


It has been the policy of the regimental commander to grant as many requests for 
troops to give exhibition drills at near-by towns as possible. Troop “A” has developed 
a very spectacular exhibition which was given at the State Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa, on May 20. One feature of this exhibition was the entry of the troop into the 
riding track by jumping off a 614-foot ramp built over the side wall of the riding track. 
Another feature was the fire jump, consisting of a hurdle and arch of flames, 

On May 14 the regiment was reviewed by Governor N. E. Kendall, of the State of 
Iowa, and his staff. The Governor complimented the regimental commander on the 
appearance of the regiment and the condition of the barracks and stables. 

A military tournament and horse show was held at this post on May 28 and 29. 
Many handsome cups and trophies were donated by the leading firms of Des Moines and 
the competition in the different events was very keen. The general admission to the 
tournament and horse show was free, but a certain number of reserved seats and boxes 
were sold and the proceeds are to be given to the Army Relief Society. 

Tentative orders have been received for a squadron of this regiment to go to Camp 
Grant, Illinois, for the Civilian Military Training Camp to be held at that station. 

On Memorial Day the Second Squadron and the band took part in the parade in the 
city of Des Moines under the auspices of the American Legion, while the services at the 
post were conducted by the chaplain and the graves at the post cemetery were decorated 
by the troops remaining in the post. 





REGIMENTAL NOTES 


SIXTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Foerster, Commanding 


After a prolonged period due to rainy weather, the Spring Polo Handicap Tourna- 
ment, for the Kyle Cup, was brought to a close by the game between the 16th Cavalry 
and Headquarters Eighth Corps Area on April 17. 

Line up of the 16th Cavalry Polo Team: 

1, First Lieutenant Thomas T. Thornburgh. 
2. Major Henry J. M. Smith. 

3. Major Herbert E. Taylor. 

4, Major Henry W. Hall. 

The 16th Cavalry came out victorious by a score of 9 to 5, thereby winning the tourna- 
ment. As the 16th Cavalry ponies have been playing polo steady for over a year and 
have earned a rest, they have been turned out to pasture and new ponies are being 
developed. 

The 16th Cavalry Regimental Baseball Team stepped into first place in the Army 
League on Saturday, April 30, by defeating the Arsenal Team by a score of 9 to 6. 





Cavalry School Notes 


COLONEL GEORGE H. CAMERON, COMMANDANT 


The school year at the Cavalry School has come to a close, and preparations are 
already under way for the third school year, which wiil commence on September 15. 

The courses will not be greatly different next year, yet such changes as last year’s 
experience has shown to be desirable are being carefully considered and will be put into 
effect if possible. 

The school facilities have been worked to full capacity during the past year, and it 
is expected that the same condition will prevail next year, for there will be about the 
same number of student officers ordered here. The size of some of the classes, however, 
will not be the same, for it is planned to have a larger Troop Officers’ Class and a smaller 
Basic Class. In the former there will be about 60 student officers, with a large per- 
centage of young majors. In the latter there will be about 100 student officers. 

Many requests are being received for a list of the text-books used at the school. 
It has been necessary to answer that, except for the Government manuals on the par- 
ticular subject, text-books are not used. Instruction has been, carried on by practical 
exercises and by lectures and either written problems or examinations. These lectures, 
mimeographed and distributed from time to time throughout the course, become avail- 
able as texts on their particular subjects. Gradually this material, which represents 
research work from varied sources, is being compiled, and next year it is expected that 
it will be issued in pamphlets of a less temporary nature than the old mimeographed 
sheets. 

The most interesting item to report from the Cavalry School is the result of its year’s 
work. The officers on duty here have watched with interest the development of the 
graduates of all classes, but especially the development of the young officers of the Basic 
Class. It is gratifying to see the change that has been worked physically and mentally 
since last September in these young men, and it is a pleasure to be thrown with them, 
for they are full of enthusiasm and energy. These qualities are important requirements 
in our profession, and it is felt that in this respect especially our young graduates are 
bringing a distinct contribution to the cavalry. 
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COMPLETING CLASSIFICATION OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


The classification of the 66,000 reserve officers is being consummated by the chiefs 
of corps and branches of the War Department. The present plan embraces a complete 
record of every officer in the Organized Reserves, so that men especially fitted for an 
assignment may be located and called into active duty in event of national emergency. 

Preliminary classification now being made is not expected to be perfect. The data 
in the possession of the War Department on a large number of reserve officers is very 
meager and mistakes in classification will undoubtedly develop. It is desirable, however, 
to get at once as much data as possible into the hands of corps commanders, so that the 
first units can be consistently organized. One of the great advantages of organizing the 
reserve forces in time of peace is that mistakes of classification and assignment can be 
tested and corrected, whereas the compilation of these most important records and 
assignments are practically impossible to obtain in time of emergency. 

Corps Area Commanders have been making a study of their districts with a view of 
locating reserve units according to the local population. It is anticipated that by the 
time Corps Area Commanders will have completed their studies the classification cards 
of reserve officers will have reached each corps area, so that an assignment can be made 
of these officers to their respective anits. 

Pending final completion of the Organized Reserves, its units will comprise only 
skeletonized organizations consisting of the full commissioned officer personnel, as far 
as the number of reserve officers permit, together with such non-commissioned specialists 
as will enable the complete organization to expand to full war strength in the shortest 
possible time. 


ORGANIZATION OF A RESERVE DIVISION 


The following, taken from Special Regulations No. 46, describes the method of 
organizing an infantry division. With appropriate substitutions, it can be taken as a 
guide for the process which will be followed in organizing the Reserve Corps Cavalry. 

The War Department has made available to the Corps Area Commander certain 
otticers and enlisted men of the Regular Army for assignment to organizations of the 
Organized Reserves in his area. From their number the Corps Area Commander desig- 
nates Colonel Adams to organize the 79th Division and places at his disposal for this 
purpose eleven other officers of the Regular Army and twelve enlisted men. Colonel 
Adams is also furnished with a list of the reserve officers available for assignment to 
this division residing in the divisional area, with such information regarding their quali- 
fications as is necessary in order to enable him to recommend their assignment intelli- 
gently. Colonel Adams is ordered to take station at Philadelphia, and having arrived 
there he establishes divisional headquarters. In proceeding with the organization of 
the 316th Infantry in southeastern Pennsylvania, he assigns Captain Ball and one enlisted 
man of the Regular Army to this regiment and directs them to proceed with the organiza- 
tion. Colonel Adams and his staff, from examination of the records of the available 
otticers, determine that Colonel Crew, of the Infantry Reserve Corps, residing at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, is the most available officer to command the 316th Infantry, and Colonel 
Adams recommends that the Corps Area Commander assign him to command that regi- 
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ment. This assignment having been made, Captain Ball and his enlisted assistant report 
to Colonel Crew. He explains thoroughly the plan of organization. As Colonel Crew 
resides in Lancaster, this city is designated as Regimental Headquarters of the 316th 
Infantry. Colonel Crew and Captain Ball carefully consider the officers available within 
their area and recommend assignments based on records and Colonel Crew’s personal 
acquaintance with these officers. These assignments are made by the Corps Area Com- 
mander. While the organization of the 316th Infantry is thus initiated, similar action 
is being taken with the other regiments of the division and with the special units. Cer- 
tain qualified reserve officers are also assigned to the Division Staff. While the officer 
personnel is not complete, the distribution throughout the divisional area is such that 
practically all units have had assigned to them at least one officer. The first stage in 
organizing the division has, therefore, been accomplished. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REGIMENT 


Authority is now given to recruit all units to an enlisted strength, which, for the 
purposes of this study, will be assumed to be one-third their number of non-commissioned 
otticers and specialists, and organization commanders are directed to recruit this strength 
and to complete their commissioned personnel as seon as possible. Colonel Crew and 

Japtain Ball, after numerous conferences, which included other officers assigned to the 
316th Infantry, have developed a working plan for the further organization of this regi- 
ment. Residing in the city of York, Pennsylvania, are Captain Dowd, First Lieutenant 
Elwell, and Second Lieutenant Ford, all holding commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, Infantry Section. These officers have been assigned to Company C, 316th Infantry, 
which was localized at York. Captain Ball proceeds to York for a conference with 
the officers assigned to Company C. He explains in detail the plan of organization. 
Captain Dowd and his lieutenants invite into this conference Mr. Gray and Mr. Hall, both 
of whom served as infantry lieutenants in the Army during the World War. They are 
urged to apply for commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, which they do. In for- 
warding their applications, Captain Dowd requests that they be assigned to Company C. 
Captain Dowd and his officers then call a meeting of ex-service men. Captain Ball is 
introduced, and plans for the organization of the Organized Reserves, and the require- 
ments of membership in the Enlisted Reserve Corps are presented. Those present are 
told of their local officers who have been assigned and who will probably be assigned to 
this company. A number of those present served under Captain Dowd in the Army and 
are desirous of perpetuating their old company. With the impetus to recruiting given 
by this meeting, Captain Dowd and his officers are able to enlist the fifteen men which 
their present order authorizes. The number enlisted includes men who served in the 
following grades: 


1 first sergeant, 
1 mess sergeant, 
8 sergeants, and 
5 corporals. 


These men are given their warrants in due course, and Lieutenants Gray and Hall receive 
their commissions and are assigned to this company. The first stage in the organization 
of Company C has been accomplished. 

Captain Ball works along the same lines in the other cities which have been given 
companies in the 316th Infantry. He holds frequent conferences with Colonel Crew. 
During the progress of the organization, Colonel Crew designates the officers for his 
regimental staff, who are properly assigned thereto. Captain Ball is assigned as adjutant 
of the regiment. Battalion commanders and their staffs are assigned. 
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TRAINING A COMPANY ON INACTIVE STATUS 


Captain Dowd finds that all of his officers and men will agree to devote one evening 
a month to instruction. He arranges with Captain Ball to conduct conferences on a 
designated evening each month and secures the use of an available meeting place for 
this purpose. Throughout the winter and spring these assemblies are continued, while 
Captain Dowd and his officers are given additional instruction whenever Captain Ball's 


time will permit. 
Lieutenant Elwell applies for admission and is sent to Camp Benning for a special 


course of one month at the Infantry School. 

Several afternoons during the spring the members of the company go out for technical 
problems, which are conducted by Captain Dowd. 

The interest of the officers and men increases and all look forward to their annual 


field training. 
TOURS OF DUTY WITH TROOPS 


Several reserve officers have availed themselves of the opportunity to derive experi- 
ence through duty with troops by temporary assignment to active units. This oppor- 
tunity, while limited, has not up to the present been sought by many Reserve Officers and 
it is believed that sufficient publicity has not been given to this phase of reserve officer 
training. Applications for such temporary assignments should be made to the Chief of 
Cavalry. Periods of such duty will not ordinarily exceed two weeks and must, of course, 
be without pay and allowances, though temporary quarters will be available. 


CAMP INSTRUCTION FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 


In view of the statements which have been made, that no appropriations were avail- 
able this year for camps for Reserve Officers, it will be gratifying to many members of 
the Officers Reserve Corps to learn that, notwithstanding this fact, it has been found 
possible, at least in one Corps Area, to provide a camp of instruction this year for Reserve 
Otticers. The following letter, issued from headquarters of the 5d Corps Area, will indi- 
cate the splendid opportunity that exists this summer for the Reserve Officers of that 


Oorps Area. It is not known at this writing whether other Corps Area commanders 


have been able to make similar provision. 


Reserve Officers’ Letter No. 2 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD Corps AREA, 
Fort Howarb, MARYLAND, June 10, 1921. 
Supsect: Camp FoR INSTRUCTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS 

1, Despite the fact that no funds for expenses are available, a camp for the instruc- 
tion of Reserve Officers will be held at Camp Meade this summer. These headquarters 
will reduce the expenses that must be borne by each officer who attends to an absolute 
minimum—travel and about $13 for rations—in order that, even under the present adverse 
conditions, the largest number may avail themselves of this opportunity. 

2. Everything possible will be done to make this camp both pleasant and profitable 
for Reserve’ Officers. All the facilities of a large divisional camp will be utilized to 
make it a success. Cantonment barracks, latrines, bath-houses, mess halls, mess equip- 
ment, beds and bedding—all will be furnished by the Government without cost to 
Reserve Officers. 

3. The opportunities afforded for military instruction will be exceptional. The 
schedule will include demonstrations showing the latest developments in material and 
methods of employment of infantry, cavalry, field artillery, air service, signal corps, 
tanks, etc.; lectures by experts, conferences on interesting subjects, including matters 
pertaining to the development of the Organized Reserve, and practical exercises. A 
visit to the Tank Center schools at Camp Meade, and if practicable visits to other interest- 
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ing stations near by, will be arranged. The program will include instruction for officers 
of all branches, whether line or staff. 

In addition to these features, this camp will be a great reunion. Old friendships 
will be renewed and new ones formed; experiences will be related and ideas exchanged. 
Athletic games under the direction of an expert physical director and recreational activi- 
ties will help make it pleasant. For many, the small cost will make an enjoyable vacation 
possible, and for those who will take a vacation any way, there is no better way to spend 
part of the summer. 

4. The camp will be held from August 15 to August 24, both dates inclusive. In 
order to enable these headquarters to make adequate preparations, immediate response 
on the inclosed franked post-card is requested from officers who desire to attend this 
camp. Although this camp will be held at the same place and during the period of this 
year’s Citizen’s Military Training Camp which was described in inclosures to our letter 
of June 1, these two camps should not be confused, as they will be conducted as entirely 
separate and distinct affairs. It is hoped that many of the 8,000 Reserve Officers in this 
Corps Area will avail themselves of this opportunity. All who desire to attend can be 
accommodated. 

5. The Corps Area Commander regrets that there is no appropriation for active-duty 
pay and allowances, but is anxious to demonstrate that we have a live and active Corps 
of Reserve Officers who are anxious to do their part and ready to take their place in 
the great machine which constitutes the Army of the United States. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE CAVALRY SCHOOL, 1921-22 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ COURSE 





Hours. 
ji ceiniamiass 
Subject. Conferences Practical Review ex- 
and lectures. exercises. aminations, 

Equitation and horse training........ ° 2 3 

Department Hippology and stable management.... 20 5 1 

of Harness and transportation.......... 4 4 ae 

Horsemanship. | Horseshoeing .............ees.seeeees 6 6 1 

PACA, | 455:0.610:4:016.6.06'4.60 00.0 r0ie' e's Oa Iag 6 6 

OE CIION 650 oss shi sabe ec ence’s 22 34 

Department Oe ICON LCR T CC 6 4 ee 

of Tactics. ROME EP IO OUIED sack o9 sinin.c 0-010 40-00 6010696 ae 48 Pir 

Marching and camping............6.+- — 6 days ae 

Department MMEUMRUITS ~ .\5<ar6 6a 10 ahi s0 10.16 so 0: is ae io sos0 aie 6 23 2 

of DIACHING THOS ccc scsseccccccccceses 3 11 1 

Cavalry PRMARIINGG: csp) is sara e016 Rae aSle slo eee ee eves ei 28 

Weapons. SRMNMSEEE shacpaxG.a/eisio.@.s aiele'e\U Vie es d.eleve.08 Sssiel6 Sa 21 rie 

MIAP-TOEAGING ...ccccsccscsccccccccess 8 6 13 

Department ia a a ene Se aS ee ae ere 6 ee 2 
of General Lectures on Cavalry.......ceeseeeeeee 10 
Instruction. Leadership and discipline............ 5 
BRIBUOLY o.c.cic6csssdececsecseccesansee 9 


DEPARTMENT OF HORSEMANSHIP 


Equitation and Horse Training.—This course includes riding with and without stir- 
rups in riding hall; riding across country; elementary equitation to include the training 
of a remount for duty in ranks; saddling; conditioning of animals; gaiting; methods to 
be used in training enlisted men; leading of a platoon; care of equipment. 

Hippology and Stable Management.—This course includes the care and treatment 
of sick or injured animals; conformation and unsoundness of animals; management of 
stables; care of animals in the field; expedients. In addition to the scheduled lectures 
and conferences, the subject is dwelt upon during entire course. 

* Daily, in periods of two or three hours. 
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Horseshocing.—This course covers all the features of “Inspection of Shoeing” and 
common diseases of the foot. 

Harness and Transportation.—This course includes harnessing and driving; care of 
equipment; loading of wagons; transportation by land. 

Marching.—This includes the making of a six-day march of about 160 miles. 


DEPARTMENT OF TACTICS 


Minor Tactics —The course comprises three conferences on ‘ Organization,” “Estimate 
of the Situation,” and “Orders”; four map problems, each preceded by two conferences 
on the same subject-matter and followed by one, a critique; two tactical rides and three 
terrain exercises, each followed by a conference, a critique. 

Liaison.—The course comprises six conferences, in which the methods of com- 
munications and liaison in general are discussed; two demonstrations of the working of 
the technical implements used. 

Cavalry Drills —The class will be organized into a cavalry platoon and students 
will perform all the duties from private in ranks to lieutenant; in addition, time is also 
devoted to small field problems. 

Marching and Camping—Instruction is given in a six-day practice march. 


DEPARTMENT OF CAVALRY WEAPONS 


Musketry—Musketry pamphlets of the A. E. F. are followed. The subject will be 
covered by a series of conferences and demonstrations, using school troops. Student 
officers actually command units in the latter part of course. 

Machine Rifles—The subject of machine rifles will be covered by a series of confer. 
ences and demonstrations, illustrating the mechanical features of the machine rifle, its 
characteristics and its tactical application. The last six hours will be devoted to the 
marksmanship course. Combat exercises will be included under the subject of musketry. 

Pistol—tIn pistol-firing the course includes both mounted and dismounted firing. 
Methods of instruction are prescribed and taught throughout the course. 

Saber.——A limited amount of instruction in the saber, dismounted, is given. All 
instruction is given with a view to developing an offensive spirit and skill in combining 
the use of the saber in thrusting with the speed and momentum of the horse. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL INSTRUCTION 


Map-reading—Scales; true and magnetic meridians; map orientation; map distances 
and directions; co-ordinates; conventional signs; representation of elevations; visibility ; 
position, outpost, place, road, and panoramic sketches. 

Riot Duty—Legal and tactical sides of riot duty. 

Lectures on Cavalry.—Principles of organization of small unit for tactical training 
and tactical operations; the training for preservation of order and to bring order out 
of confusion; the training of small cavalry units for combat in warfare against bandits 
or guerrillas; training of small units in taking the necessary measures for security in 
camp and bivouac; observation; the rdle of cavalry and training to perform it. 

Leadership and Discipline-—Course of lectures on morale, instruction, discipline, and 
leadership. 

History.—Course of lectures on the Palestine Campaign and cavalry in Europe during 
the World War. 
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NEW ORGANIZATIONS 


Federal recognition has been extended the following cavalry organizations since 
January 1, 1921: 

Alabama—Divisional Headquarters Troop, Birmingham. 

Colorado—Troop B, Denver. 

Georgia—-Troop C, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Regimental Headquarters, Pocatello; Band Section, Service Troop, Pocatello. 

Illinois—Troop B, Urbana. 

Iowa—Regimental Headquarters Troop, Burlington, and Troops B and C, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Troop A, Yates Center. 

Massachusetts—Service Troop, Boston. 

New Jersey—Regimental Headquarters, Headquarters and Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Ist Squadron, Newark; Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, 2d Squadron, 
Westfield; Troop F, Orange. 

New Mezico—Troop D, Santa Fe. 

New York—Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, 2d Squadron, Buffalo; 
Troop K (temporary designation), Brooklyn; Troop E, Brooklyn; Troops A and C 
(Squadron A), Machine-Gun Squadron, New York City. 

North Carolina—Troop D, Andrews. 

Ohio—Troop D, Delaware; Troop M (temporary designation), Canton; 1st Separate 
Troop, Toledo; Squadron Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, Akron. 

Pennsylvania—Troop G, Philadelphia. 

Porto Rico—Troop B, Mayaguez. 

Texas—Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, lst and 2d Squadrons, Dallas. 

Wyoming—Troop E, Torrington. 


STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD REORGANIZATION 


New Jersey has completed the organization of its cavalry regiment. The regiment 
is commanded by Colonel Lewis B. Ballantyne, with Lieutenant-Colonel Moeller and 
Majors William A. Ross and Hardy J. Bush as the other field officers. 

Pennsylvania has been authorized to complete the organization of the Cavalry 
brigade allotted to that State. Federal recognition has been extended to eleven troops, 
and three others are organized and ready for Federal inspection. 

Texas has completed the organization of all cavalry authorized for that State—a 
brigade headquarters, brigade headquarters troop, one regiment, and one machine-gun 
squadron. 

Due to failure to appropriate funds by the State of Wyoming, it became necessary 
to disband Troops A, G, and H, stationed at Basin, Lovell, and Sheridan, respectively. 


There were many entries from Troops B, D, and E of the Ohio National Guard in 
the very successful horse show held at Columbus, Ohio, May 20 and 21, under the 
auspices of the Columbus Riding Club. The officers and troopers competed in the fol- 
lowing events: Three-gaited saddle horses, officers’ mounts, novice saddle horses, model 
hunters, hunters, horses suitable to become hunters, model three-gaited saddle horses, 
enlisted men’s mounts, military jumping, horses suitable for military mounts, polo mounts, 
road hacks, jumpers, and saddle pairs. 
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At the tenth Exhibition of the Philadelphia Horse Show, May 4, 5, and 6, prizes 
were awarded in the class for officers’ mounts as follows: 

Ist prize—Captain Edward W. Hoopes, Troop A, Ist Cavalry, P. N. G. (Government 
mount). 

2d prize—Captain Clement B. Wood, Troop E, 1st Cavalry, P. N. G. (private mount). 

8d prize—Captain Samuel Evans, Jr., Troop D, 1st Cavalry, P. N. G. (Government 
mount). 

4th prize—Captain Joseph P. Maguire, Service Troop, 1st Cavalry, P. N. G. (private 
mount). 

Enlisted men’s mounts: 

1st prize—Troop D, 1st Cavalry, P. N. G. 

The University of Pennsylvania defeated the First City Troop of Philadelphia at polo. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD CAVALRY OF TEXAS 

The National Guard allotment of Texas includes as Army troops the following 
Cavalry units: 

Brigade headquarters, 1 regiment, 1 cavalry machine-gun squadron. The other 
eavalry regiment to form a part of the brigade is allotted as fololws: regimental head- 
quarters, headquarters troop, service troop, and one squadron to New Mexico; one squad- 
ron to Colorado. These are the only National Guard cavalry units allotted to the Sth 
Corps Area. 

The organization of the cavalry units in Texas is practicaliy completed in accordance 
with the new Tables of Organization. All of the units have been federally recognized. 
Some vacancies still exist in the commissioned personnel, which is ef the highest order 
by reason of the care with which officers with past experience and good records are being 
selected. 

Brigadier-General J. F. Wolters, of Houston, Texas, with long experience in the 
cavalry service of the National Guard, including the Spanish War, and a graduate of the 
Cavalry Officers’ Training School, Camp Stanley, 1918, has been assigned to the command 
of the Brigade. 

Former Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd E. Hill, with a record of service in the National 
Guard of Colorado, including active service in the Philippines, and later in the National 
Guard of Texas, including service with the 36th Division in France, has just been com- 
missioned Colonel, and assigned to command the Texas Regiment. His residence is at 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Major O’Brien Stevens, a graduate of the Cavalry Officers’ Training School, Camp 
Stanley, 1918, has been assigned to command the Cavalry Machine-Gun Squadron. 


FIELD DAY OF THE GEORGIA HUZZARS 

Troop “A,” Georgia National Guards (Georgia Huzzars), gave a very successful 
mounted Field Day on May 28 at the Fair Grounds at Savannah, Ga. 

A large crowd, a majority of whom had never seen the Cavalry “Stunts,” witnessed 
the fifteen events, which consisted of the troop dashing by the grand stand, riding Cossack 
fashion, a half-mile dash open to all, quarter-mile dash, half-mile hurdle race, rescue 
race, Roman race, and slow-mule race. All of these events were for the military men 
except the half-mile race, open to all, while a half-mile ladies’ race, a boys’ race, two 
trotting races, and a pacing mare record 2.024%, against time, paced by two running horses 
(each going a half mile), were non-military events. 

The novelty of the events, in addition to the excitement of the races, all of which 
had close finishes, kept the crowd interested and excited; in fact, the meet met witb 
such hearty approval that it has been suggested, through the daily papers and indi- 
vidually, that it be made an annual event. 
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FIREARMS 
O LT “The Proven Best 


By Any Test!’’ 


REVOLVERS: All desirable calibers, weights, and sizes. The choice of Military 
Organizations, Police Departments, and Expert Shooters the 
world over. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS: Adopted by the United States Government because of 
their “marked superiority.” Vest pocket to Army .45 sizes. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS AND RIFLES (Browning Patents, Models 
191g). Adapted for rifle ammunition of various calibers for Army 
and Navy use. Adopted by the United States Government. 


TRADE MARK 





ia ag Aaa Catalogs and Special Booklets sent on request 
Rey S ‘a 


Colt’s manuracrurine co. Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 














BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, Inc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


English and French Military Saddles 


Sole Agents for 


EGLENTINE BITS, 
STIRRUPS, and 
SPURS 





120 Chambers Street 50 Warren Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














You Will Praise 


The Style, Fit, 
Materials and 
W orkmanship 
of a Famous 


Kalamazoo 
Military 
Uniform 
and 
Superior Quality 
Cap 


Catalog and Cloth Sam- 
ples await your request 
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Ames Co. 
Military Outfitters 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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F=P” PUTTEES 
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Regulation Heavy Weight...... $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight......... 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Tan........ ..... 5.00 

The Manley-Johnson Corporation 
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New York City 
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The B. Rockwell 
Merchandise & Grain Co. 


Junction City, Kansas 


Established 1865 - Incorporated 1892 


THE BIG STORE 


Men’s, Ladies’ and Children’s 


Shoes 
Dry Goods 
Ready-To-Wear 
Trunks and Suitcases 


Wholesale GROCERIES — Retail 





55 Years Continuous Service to the Army 








Thoroughbred Arabian Saddle Horses 


Suitable for Riding, Driving, Cavalry 
With Beauty, Gentleness, Endurance 
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POLO GOODS 


MALLETS — BALLS 
1921 CATALOG WITH BOOK OF RULES ON REQUEST) 
NEURISSE & ©. 
4638 Cottage Grove Ave. 
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Central 
National Bank 


Junction City, Kansas 


United States Depository 
Deposits Insured 


Resources Over One and One-half 
Million Dollars 


Fort Riley and Camp Funston adjoin our city 
and we appreciate accounts of Army officers 








THE BRIGHTON 


APARTMENT — HOTEL 


2123 California St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








is just west of Connecticut Avenue, in 
Washington Heights, a most exclusive 
residential section of the Capital. It 
is near the Mount Pleasant car line 
und only a fifteen-minute ride from the 
center of the city, and reaches Union 
Station without transfer. The eleva- 
tion is 180 feet above the river, one of 
the highest in the District. 

In the summer this elevation secures 
a marked moderation of heat from 
Which the lower sections of the city 
cunnot escape, 

Desirable furnished apartments by 
day, week or month. 


J. A. WILLSON, Resident Manager 
North 3496 














Battle Studies 


By COLONEL ARDANT bu PICQ 
Foreword by Marshal Focu 
Preface by FRANK H. SIMONDS 

Edited and translated by Colonel John 


N. Greely, F. A., U. S. A. and Major 
Robert C. Cotton, G. S8., U.S. A. 


Marshal Foch says: 
a very valuable’ work 
— amply verified in the ex- 
perience of the American Army dur- 
ing the last war.” 
Frank Simonds says: 
ae although he died in 1870, 
du Picg lives, through his book, as one 
of the most useful guides to a proper 
understanding of a war fought nearly 
half a century later.” 
Cloth, $2.50, Postpaid 
Book DEepr, 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


817 14th Street WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE MORGAN HORSE 


The Pride and Product 


of America 


For information address 


THE MORGAN HORSE CLUB 


3 East 44th Street New York City 














HENRY SCHICK FRANK J. KRUPP 


Henry Schick & Ca. 


FORMERLY WITH JOHN G. HAAS 


Army and Nany Uniforms 
1421 F STREET NORTHWEST 
Washington, DB. C. 


CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY 











THE FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 





interested in field artillery. 





OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


UNITED STATES FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 


The U.S. Field Artillery Association was organized in 1910, and is 
composed of officers of field artillery of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and other persons 











The Field Artillery Journal is published bimonthly by the Associa- 
tion. Each number contains approximately one hundred pages of 
technical information of value to officers of all arms of the service, 
although of course of particular value to those who are interested 
in the development of field artillery. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, including all dues. Single copies of the magazine, 75 cents. 


Address: The Secretary, U. S. Field Artillery Association, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
































BOOK DEPARTMENT 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


504 POPE BLDG., 817 4th STREET 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 








BOOKS THAT YOU WANT 


Our Book Department exists for the benefit of military students and readers 


of The Cavalry Journal. Its motto is service, promptly rendered. 


We 


can furnish the book or periodical you want, whether military or non-military, 


foreign or domestic. 


JUST OUT: 


Phe War of the Future, General Von Bernhardi - 

Ihe Peace Negotiations, Robert: Lansing , ae 
As to Polo, Forbes, 4th and Limited Edition eres eit 
*At the Supreme War Council, Capt. Peter E. Wright 

*The New Japanese Peril, Sidney Osborne 

*The Case of Korea, Henry Chung - . ------ 
The Great War in 1914, Lt.-Col. F. R. Sedgwick 

The Battle of the Marne, George Herbert Perris 
*Jim Lofton, American, George Brvdger Rodney 

*Hindenburg, General Buat 

Out of My Life, Field Marshal Von Hindenburg 

*Battle Studies, du Pieq, ed. Greely and Cotton : 
*Highland Light and Other Poems, Henry Adams Bellows 
*The Strategy on the Western Front, Lt.-Col. H. H. Sargent 
*Militarvy Correspondence, Col. Lucius H. Holt 

‘Perry, A Vale of the Hill People, Chas. Goth Thompson 

Rifle) Marksmanship : ee 
Infantry Score Book, Based on the new Rifle Marksmanship (dis- 

count on quantities oii 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


Breaking and Riding, Fillis 

Horses and Riding, Anderson 

Tactics, Balck, Translated by Krueger; Vol. 1, Infantry; Vol. II, 
Cavalry and Artillery; each 

General Tactical Functions of Larger Units 

Tactical Principles and Decisions, two volumes: 
Paper, per set 
Cloth, per set 

Combat) Orders 

Technique of Modern ‘Tactics, Bond & McDonough 

Military Topography, Sherril! 

Svstematic Scout Instruction, McKenney : 

18 Maps (in buckram case)—Gettysburg, Antietam, Fort Leaven- 
worth—originally published) with Seventy Problems. Re- 
duced to : 


*Reviewed in this number of The Cavalry Journal. 
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George C. Keeler 


Foreign Exchange 
and Currency 


Special facilities for prompt 
execution of orders to 


“buy” or “sell” 


Correspondence Solicited 


Phone, Main 5684 


301 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











Military Uniforms 
and 
Equipment 


Sigmund Eisner Co. 
RED BANK, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 


126 Fifth Avenue 








Horse Nails 





for shoeing Cavalry horses, or for 
any other trying service, need to be 
the best as to driving and holding 


qualities. 


For years “The Capewell” has stood 
first—it has proved its superiority 
over all other brands. 


Used exclusively in the leading 
shops. The most skillful shoers 
stake their reputation on “Capewell” 


quality. 
@ - 


| “Capewell' 
| 
| 





Nails 
Drive Easiest 
Hold Best 


) : 


For many years used with the great- 























est success in shoeing Army horses 


it home and abroad. 


Made in the United States by the 
leading horse-nail manufacturers of 


the world. 


The Capewell 
Horse Nail Company 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
U. S. of A. 






































Used by Uncle Sam’s Expert Riflemen 


HOPPE’S 








TRADE 


For Cleaning High-Power (Springfield) Rifles, 
Revolvers, Machine Guns, and 


Firearms of All Kinds 





MARK REG. U. S PAT. OFFICE 










A compound that will remove the residue of any 






high-power powder, including Black Powder. It will 






eliminate Rusting and Pitting in any climate. 










Maser PebeEEb eesti This compound will neutralize any residue and 
‘Tpa On, 
loosen metal fouling and leading that may be left in barrel 






after cleaning. 







No. 9 is the only rifle-cleaning solvent that will re- 


move Rust, Metal Fouling, and Leading. 













No Rifleman or Quartermaster’s Department should 








be without it. 









Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods 


Dealers and at Post Exc hanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 
2314 N. EIGHTH ST. 







PHILADELPHIA 





























' All Food Cells Exploded 
in Puffed Grains 





All puffed grains are steam exploded. — are the best-cooked cereals in exist- 
After an hour of fearful heat, an ex- ence. ‘“Uheir flimsy texture and nut- 
plosion is caused in each food cell like taste make them the most inviting. 

Scientists say there are 100 million Physicians generally, we believe, 
explosions in each grain. consider Puffed Grains the ideal form 

Thus all food cells are already of grain food. 
blasted and ready for easy digestion. Serve with cream and sugar. Mix 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are — with berries. Float in a bowl of milk. 
made from the whole grains. “These 9 Crisp and douse with melted butter. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 1 


Sole Makers 


























